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PRACTICALITY IS KEYNOTE! —— 


\udio-visual education is no longer an experiment. In every phase of 








the Catholic apostolate it has enjoyed the most heartening success. 

In preparing for the Second National CAVE (Catholic Audio-Visual 
Educators) Convention, the Program Committee, spurred on by the comments 
and suggestions of the encouragingly large number of priests and Religious 
at the first CAVE Convention last August, has expended every effort to offer 
down-to-earth, practical service to every priest and Religious in every phase 


of Christ's apostolate. 


Typical Panel and Demonstration Features 
TEACHING RELIGION TO SPECIAL GROUPS 
{UDIO-VISUAL AIDS IN THE MOTOR MISSIONS 
DIOCESAN FILM LIBRARIES 
{LDIO-VISUAL AIDS IN PRISON WORK 
EDUCATIONAL RADIO AND TELEVISION 
{UDIO-VISUAL AIDS IN MILITARY CHAPLAINS WORK 


CATHOLIC LAY ORGANIZATIONS AND AN AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 
PROGRAM 


INCREASING EFFECTIVENESS IN THE USE OF TAPE RECORDING 
TECHNIQUES FOR INSTRUCTING BY FILMS 


The Panelists and Demonstrators, represented by expert 
and experienced priests and Religious, are evidence both of 
past successes in audio-visual education and of the sole 
motive of the Planning Committee to offer every service to 


every priest and Religious in every phase of the Apostolate. 


All Priests and Religious are Invited to 
Attend the Second National CAVE 


Convention in Ch icago, 
August 3-5, 1953 
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THOMAS WOODLOCK 
EDITOR: 

It was with pleasure and deep satisfaction that I read 
Erik von Kuehnelt-Leddihn’s fine article: “Two Unforget- 
table Americans” (May). I never met Hermann Borchardt 
but I knew Thomas Woodlock well and so I can heartily sub- 
scribe to the author’s appreciation of him and add a word 
or two of my own. 

Although he was a very old friend of my uncle, Mr. 
Woodlock and I only met in the early days of the War when 
circumstances obliged me to leave France for the U. S. With 
a husband in the Frenck Army during those tragic days 
when misunderstandings and criticisms multiplied, it was a 
great comfort to talk to a man of his stature; wisdom and 
compassion—for he possessed these qualities to a remarkable 
degree. 

As was usual in his case, with great tact and exquisite 
courtesy, his interest in a human being was promptly mani- 
fested in some concrete gesture. “The Philosopher of Wall 
Street” kept a weather eye on my morale by sharing his 
many books on Europe, by asking me constant questions 
about the French scene and by letting me read the galley 
proofs of nearly every article of his column that appeared 
on France. 

In the very dark days he would ring me up and in a 
solemn tone say: “This is Admiral Nimitz speaking.” And 
trying to keep my voice steady, I would reply in a form that 
our bantering had consecrated: “This is Madame Chiang 
Kai-shek.” 

One of his several hobbies was graphology. I gave him 
a work on Charles Péguy: I managed to dig up a copy of 
one of the Cahiers de la Quinzaine which Péguy had founded 
and which had a photostatic copy of a fragment of his most 
unusual handwriting. Mr. Woodlock was simply fascinated 
by the specimen and spent much time poring over it and 
analyzing it. It bespoke to him a most extraordinary per- 
sonality, which the man’s life and work, as it later became 
better known, amply confirmed. 


D. P. 


Paris, France 


EDITOR: 

Thomas F. Woodlock’s charity was truly Franciscan. One 
who must have been well aware of it was a little Italian 
bootblack in Wall Street who frequently shined his hero’s 
shoes. This little man appeared at the funeral parlor where 
Mr. Woodlock’s body was lying before the burial services in 
St. Ignatius Loyola church. It was near the dinner hour at 
the end of a warm day. The bootblack advanced cautiously, 
timidly, red in the face and perspiring profusely. He was 
freshly shaved and lugging a mammoth wreath of the 
brightest fresh flowers (which he stubbornly refused to let 
anyone take from him). 





Pausing a moment to look around the room 
he at last discovered what he had come to see. 
Personally. And close to which he intended 
personally to place his offering (probably rep- 
resenting many, many hard-earned dimes). 
Quite overcome by the spectacle and filled with 
an emotion to which no vocabulary could do 
justice, he shoved the wreath against the coffin, 
threw up his arms and facing the other mourn- 
ers exploded with “Da granda man! I tella 
you, da truly granda, granda man!” Then 
bursting into uncontrollable tears, he fled from 
our sight. 

On my writing desk, 1 have a small but 
treasured photo of Thomas Woodlock. It shows 
him in profile, wearing his tortoise-rimmed 
glasses and around his lips a smile about to 
break into a chuckle as though he were listen- 
ing to a wonderful joke. In one corner where 
a white spot allowed, he penned the words: 
“To Dorothy from her ‘Uncle Tom.’” I will 
always keep it there as a token and talisman of 
one who was for me, too, “‘Da granda man!” 


D. A. J. 


“THREE ‘SPY’ GRAND JURIES” 
EDITOR: 
Mr. 


Brunini in “The Three ‘Spy’ Grand 
Juries” 


(March) claims that the powers that 
were in the Department of Justice were dis- 
satisfied with the investigations conducted be- 
fore the three grand juries concerning which 
he writes. 


He thinks he sees a conspiracy to 

allow the Communists and their henchmen to 

get off easy. 
At page 


420 he states in substance that, 
while the first grand jury was “specifically to 
hear Elizabeth Bentley’s testimony,” it was 
sidetracked by the Department of Justice be- 
cause of fear concerning the repercussions of 
her testimony “to work in another direction” 
and “to take evidence which led in July, 1948, 
to the indictment of those top Communists 
eventually convicted and sentenced by Judge 
Harold Medina.” 

All Judge Medina did was to preside at the 
trial and to sentence the Reds after they had 
been found guilty by a jury. It was John F. X. 
McGohey, then United States Attorney, who 
conducted the trial. It was Judge MeGohey 
who “worked in another direction,” that is, who 
presented the evidence to the grand jury which 
resulted in the indictment of the top Com- 


munists. 

Is Mr. Brunini suggesting that Judge Mc- 
Gohey did so in order to avoid pursuing 
traitors? Is he suggesting that it was because 
of fear of the Bentley testimony that Judge 
McGohey presented to the grand jury the evi- 
dence leading to the indictment of the top 
Communists? Does Mr. Brunini consider the 


superb performance of Judge McGohey in the 
conduct of the case against the country’s lead- 
ing Communists a red herring? 

At page 421, Mr. Brunini praises Mr. 
Thomas J. Donegan in connection with the in- 
dictment of Alger Hiss and then states, “There 
were many indications that, because of the in- 
dictment, he [Donegan] was in disfavor with 
his superiors in Washington. ... That many 
press, magazine and book accounts of the Hiss 
case credited his indictment not to Donegan but 
to John F. X. McGohey is possibly due to 
maneuverings of the Department of Justice.” 

Here we have a nasty suggestion that Judge 
McGohey was party to a conspiracy to punish 
Mr. Donegan for having been active in the in- 
dictment of Alger Hiss. Yet the conviction 
of Hiss was brought about by Judge Thomas 
F. Murphy who was designated to try the case 
by Judge McGohey. 

These above-mentioned charges are unfair 
reflections on the ability, integrity and honesty 
of Judge McGohey. 

Name Withheld 
New York, N. Y. 
MR. BRUNINI REPLIES: 
EDITOR: 


Perhaps others found your correspondent’s 
implications in my article; those I sounded out 
did not. Yet I am distressed there should exist 
even the possibilities he notes. I can only deny 
with all positiveness any intention whatsoever 
to reflect adversely on Judge McGohey for 
whose integrity, ability and zealous service to 
country I have a deeply-felt admiration. 

In a brief article, telescoping is required. 
My “eventually convicted and sentenced by 
Judge Harold Medina” was only a short-cut 
to identify the Communists at that point. That 
a trial judge does not “convict” is common 
knowledge. A jury, not the prosecutor, does. 
Yet I wrote (page 421): “Judge McGohey was 

noted for his successful prosecution of 
the Communists before Medina.” Your cor- 
respondent ignored this statement although he 
cited the sentence preceding it! That Judge 
McGohey’s unusual skill, patience and persist- 
ence were unsurpassed by Judge Medina’s has 
long been recognized. How anxious the ad- 
ministration was to have these CP leaders in- 
dicted, I do not know. I do believe Judge 
McGohey, obtaining the indictments, had in 
your correspondent’s sense “worked in another 
direction.” If implications are drawn, one 
easily would be that Judge McGohey would 
have nothing to do with “red herrings.” And 
I’d buy that! 

His assignment of Thomas F. Murphy to 
the Hiss case was excellent. In Judges 
McGohey and Murphy, I firmly believe we have 
two men of great integrity who placed duty 





first and polities second—and would to God we 
had had more like them in the 
ment over that period. Alger Hiss would have 
been unmasked had 
not determined the “red herring” 
positive Judge McGohey 
even when it is thoroughly deserved. 
he is unusually 
where due. 
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MORAL PIFFLE! 
EDITOR: 

These people who attack Senato 
Alien-minded 
The Senater is doing a 


McCarthy 
flag-waving 
magnificent 
job and he has to date practically cleaned out 
the State Department of subversives with the 
exception of a few whom he will g 

All of this moral piffle is just so 
hypocrisy, for my money. What we need in 
this country 1,000 MecCarthys to rid the 
country of the traitors who are abusing thei 
liberty here. Anyone who tries to smear Sena 
tor McCarthy will bear watching. He tre 
first real genuine American with the courage 
to ferret out the phonies who are fooling the 
public. The Catholic authorities have gen 
erated the subject of Communism to the point 
of hysteria and a sincere 
enemy of it, and they are suspicious of 
(an old Catholic custom). 


are evotists. 


patriots. 


et to later. 


much 
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M. 
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Bernard Stone 


Fitchl 
CATHOLIC COLLEGES 

EDITOR: 

A. 
College,” 


Joseph Fullerton (“The Spirit 
Catholic March, 1953) be en- 
couraged to know that Catholic educators in 
growing numbers aware of the defects he 
points out and are doing 
them, and along the lines 
movement among Catholic college administra- 
tors and teachers in the United States di- 
rected toward the integration of Catholic 
higher education by the proper placement (01 
restoration) of theology in the curriculum. 

These hope that even a modest 
mastery of the content of the theology of St. 
Thomas will encourage the 
the intellectual virtues and 
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educators 


development of 


of the reverence 
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lV 


lacking in 


cites. 


and humility 
Fullerton 


the graduates Mr. 
educators hope that 
training in the method of St. Thomas, a 
method which recognizes, as Mr. Fullerton 
points out, truth wherever it exists, will offer 
students a means of evaluating their world in 
terms of what Mr. Fullerton calls “civic phi- 
losophy.” 

John Henry Newman, a hundred years ago, 
made the classic plea for integration in higher 
education. It unfortunate that Catholic 
higher education, as it emerged in the United 
States, has, in some instances, been pressured 
into perfecting the parts before defining the 
whole, into sending students off onto tangents 
before they found center. But the case is not 
hopeless. The “Spirit of the Catholic College” 
is still the Holy Spirit; and our Catholic col- 
leges are even now turning out some graduates 
with the “Catholic outlook.” As the move- 
ment to give theology its proper place in our 
colleges grows, we can hope to see the 
tion of such graduates increase. 
Aloyse, S.P., Dean 


Washington, 


These 


IS 


propor- 


Sister Teresa 


Immaculata Junior College, a 


OZONE IN THE MORGUE 
EDITOR: 

The poem, “Blow Us Peace,” by Inez Clark 
Thorson in your February number comes as 
a welcome whiff of ozone in the morgue where 
the putrefying body of contemporary poetry 
lies awaiting burial. 

Charles 
Berkeley, 


B. 


Calif. 


Collins 


THE ATOM BOMB 
EDITOR: 

I am in heartfelt 
Zahn’s denunciation 
the May issue. 


accord with Gordon C. 
of genocide weapons in 
There are, however, two points 
in his article with which I ditfer—and in dif- 
fering, I believe there is ground for hope. He 
speaks of “this new and awesome potential for 
destruction in the hands of a leader whose 
military formation, regardless of his personal 
attributes might possibly incline him to give 
less weight to our moral responsibilities to an 
enemy people than might be given to the imme- 
diate tactical advantages holding promise of a 
victory achieved earlier and with less loss of 
American lives.” 

Mr. Zahn no doubt wrote this before 
dress of our president to the American 
of Newspaper Editors on April 16th. And in 
line with this let us remember that the strong- 
est moral objections to the use of such weapons 
have been made by high ranking officers to 
which, alas, the public has remained indiffer- 


the ad- 
Society 


opposite Page 320. 
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Sex and Censorship 


by JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


I. the latter part of April a New York Supreme Court jury of men and 
women was discharged because they were unable to agree on whether 
certain nudist magazines were obscene. John Rogge, counselor for the 
publishers, showed the jury a copy of a calendar. “It is widely circulated,” 
said Rogge, “and is not regarded as obscene. The only difference between 
this picture and a magazine showing a nudist is that the nudist is sitting 
on a rock and Marilyn Monroe is sitting on a red plush robe.” 

As American moral customs depart farther and farther from orthodox 
Christian standards, the problem of pornography becomes more acute for 
Catholic parents. They are left with the duty of protecting their children 
in the midst of a society adamant in its opposition to censorship. “Every 
burning book enlightens the world,” said Emerson, and even we Catholics 
at times wonder if perhaps the prohibition of books and magazines for 
obscenity only serves to publicize the obscenity. 

Yet I think it can be said that most Catholics are in favor of some 
degree of censorship of pornographic publications. We have been accused, 
therefore, of attempting to put a Catholic strait jacket on a free society 
because of our desire to bring about legislation against the publication of 
obscenity. It is our position that our Catholic children should be protected 
against the moral filth that is sold in drugstores and on newsstands. 


I was pleasantly surprised to find support for the Catholic position coming 
from no less an authority than Margaret Mead, noted anthropologist and 
author of Male and Female. In New World Writing (May, 1953), she has 
an article entitled “Sex and Censorship in Contemporary Society.” It is 
an extended argument for some form of legal censorship of pornography. 
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She begins with the general princi- 
ple that censorship is to be deplored 
in a free society precisely because 
restriction of thought and expres- 
sion mutilate the human spirit and 
paralyze human sensitivity. 

But in the ease of expression of 
sexual knowledge and experience, 
the true. 
Suppression of sex- 
ual information § fre- 
quently helps to pre- 
serve and develop the sexual endow- 
ments of children, and therefore 
censorship of sexually exciting in- 
formation is an exception to the 
veneral rule. 


reverse 1s 
Margaret 
Vead 


A CORDING to Margaret Mead, cen- 
sorship not only keeps the sex ac- 
tivity of children out of forbidden 
channels but also helps to direct it 
into those channels where it is nec- 
the continuation of the 
the anthropologist’s 
point of view, the right preparation 
for marriage is one that will enable 
the spouses to be continuingly at- 
tracted to each other. 

Unbridled was 
enjoyed by slave owners, only leads 


essary tor 


race. From 


license, such as 
to boredom: likewise, constant sex- 
ual excitement, such as comes from 
the reading of sensational love sto- 
ries in pocket-books, not only di- 
vests sex of mystery but tends to 
stifle the sexual powers themselves. 
It is the duty of every society, in 


Miss Mead’s estimation, to bring up 
parents who will be able to focus 
their sexual interest in continuing 
fashion upon those with whom they 
are In love. 


The ordinary sex-taboos, there- 
fore, are two-way taboos. They pre- 
vent wrong sex behavior and help 
to provide sex attraction in the right 
direction. The author the 
lower-class Britishers and 


states 
case of 
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Australians who grow up shy in a 
world where girls are regarded as 
mysterious beings: such men marry 
and remain extraordinarily faithful 
to the woman who 
is perhaps the only 
woman they have 
known intimately. 
Under a system of chaperonage, the 
sense of mystery is also preserved. 

In America, however, according 
to Miss Mead, the high degree of 
casual and sexually free compan- 
ionship allowed to young couples 
removes the sense of mystery about 
sex and when the honeymoon is 
over, the man is hard put to it to 
remain faithful, During the war, a 
Britisher was asked about the pres- 
ence of American troops in England 
and he said: “They're overfed, over- 
sexed and over here.” 


Sex 
Taboos 


Waar to do then about magazines 
and pocket-books that are porno- 
graphic and sexually stimulating? 
To begin with, there is a wide area 
of difference between pornography 
per se and good books out of which 
children might take an obscene in- 
terpretation due to external causes 
such as a lurid cover. 

“There are always chinks behind 
which the exploiter of inexperience 
and prurience can 
through which the ignorant and 
prurient can peek.” Notable are 
those books that are dignified and 
serious for one class of readers and 
sexually exciting for another. Art 
books, medical books, records of 
psychiatric interviews, literary mas- 
terpieces can be misused by porno- 
graphic hands and eyes. 

It is not easy to distinguish the 
pornographic from the serious in 
view of the constantly changing 
concepts of modesty. We have come 
a long way from the invisible ankle 


beckon and 
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to the one-piece bathing suit. The 
task is, within the framework of 
these changes, to protect the inex- 
perienced, the innocent and_ the 
faltering from temp- 
tation. This, accord- 
ing to Miss Mead 
should be the un- 
hesitating intent and duty of our 
society. 


Relative 


Modesty 


‘Tus protection is hard to achieve. 
When we argue that our Catholic 
children must be protected by the 
State, the State may say: “Train 
vour children to be less vulnerable. 
Do not rely on a degree of ignorance 
or inexperience which can only be 
maintained in a closed system.” Or 
perhaps the State may agree to cen- 
sor material likely to get into chil- 
dren’s hands without censoring ma- 
terial for adults. 

Miss Mead shows that either 


er 


an- 


age 


swer is unsatisfactory. In this 
of mass communication, the State 
should protect everybody. It is futile 
to attempt to discriminate between 
adolescents and adults today. We 
can keep children under sixteen out 
of movie houses, keep their allow- 


ances low to prevent them from 
buying expensive obscene books, 
keep training librarians who have 
discretion. But we cannot possibly 
prevent every child from turning 
the dial of a TV set: we cannot 
prevent him from 
entering a drugstore 
to buy a cheap pock- 
et-book. Miss Mead 
even goes so far as to suggest that 
perhaps we should ban serious nov- 
els “because a class of fourteen- 
year-olds, quite unable to compre- 
hend the whole, will pass the book 
around the school room with a 
greasy little note, ‘See page 440° 
until page 440 becomes greasy... .” 


Drugstore 
Literature 
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Unless certain radio and TV pro- 
grams are cleaned up, censorship is 
inevitable. In The New York Times, 
columnist Jack Gould recently took 
Arthur Godfrey to task: “The come- 
dian already has had one serious 
brush with the F.C.C, for his lapses 
in taste, but last Friday in his morn- 
ing radio program he really outdid 
himself. For nearly fifteen minutes 
of the show, Mr. Godfrey’s mind was 
fixed solely on matters related to the 
subject of the birds and the bees 
and he wasn’t thinking about wing- 
lift and honey. .. . He is undermin- 
ing the position of those most 
anxious to defend his freedom on 
the air.” 

We hope Mr. Godfrey returns 
from the hospital sound of mind as 
well as body. 


Ky these days when the Index is con- 
sidered by some intellectuals an ab- 
rogation of free speech, it is hearten- 
ing to read Miss Mead’s opinion: 
“... a page might be taken from 
the practice of the Catholic Church 
and its Index.” She does not agree 
with the notion that 
banning a book only 
stimulates an interest 
in it. She admits that 
Catholics may read 
books that are forbidden, but if they 
do so, they do it with a “persistent 
sense of alertness to sin” and it 
protects them, in some degree, from 
a loss of values. So too in the case 
of civil censorship: the law will in- 
sure that the pornography will be 
sold surreptitiously “and the whis- 
pered word, the leer of the vendor 
or the schoolmate, serves like the 
Index, to put the new consumer on 
guard.” 

It is, of course, vastly important 
to distinguish genuine literary, ar- 
tistic and scientific works 


That 
Awful 
Index! 


from 
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This is dif- 
when publishers per- 


works of pornography 
ficult today 
sistently issue in obscene wrappers, 
vreat novels of experience and seri- 
works of Miss Mead 
a partial solution for 
this problem legislation similar to 
that of the Pure Food and Drug Act. 
The bad 


vood former 


Ous scrence., 


Suggests as 


latter deals with food in 
the would 
deal with good food in filthy wrap- 


W rappers ° 


pers. Children deserve this protec- 
tion. 


As to pornography itself, Miss 
Mead admits the difficulty of defin- 
ing it but does vive two essentia! 


elements in its make-up: non-par- 


First, it is 
intended to stimulate sex feelings 
independently of the presence of 
another loved 
being, 


ticipation and sadness 


and human 


The adolescent daydreams 


chosen 


about material he finds in a medical 
textbook or the senile man day- 
dreams about a character in a novel. 
Miss Mead the 
vreat evil in_ this 
daydreaming as the 
arousing of a 


Sees 
Gloomy 

Daydreams 
, pas- 
the 


sion in absence of its 


object. 


proper 


More surprising, however, is her 
observation of the humorlessness of 
pornography. Unlike vulgarity, 
which can certainly lead to laugh- 
ter, pornography leads to a deadly 
serious pursuit of sexual satisfac- 
tion divorced from personality. Vul- 
varity mav be a very faltering form 
of virtue but at least it is not an 
incitement to viee, and certainly not 
to gloom. 

As an anthropologist, Margaret 
Mead sees the problem of censor- 
ship of sex from the viewpoint of 
the good of society. That her ideas 
coincide so closely with that of the 
Catholic Church will help to refute 
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those who claim that the Church's 
sexual morality is a code derived 
from a paralyzing oriental ascetism 
and from medieval superstition. 

Bertrand Russell said: “A view 
of this sort, which goes against all 
the biological facets, can only be re- 
varded as a morbid aberration. The 
fact that it is imbedded in Chris- 
tian ethics has made Christianity, 
throughout its whole history, a 
force tending towards mental dis- 
orders and unwholesome 
life.” 


views of 


R. SSELL wrote these words many 
vears ago. I doubt that he would be 
so cocksure of their accuracy today. 
In the United States, a sound- 
minded Christian people are becom- 
ing sex-crazy and mentally con- 
fused. Consider the modern Ameri- 
can in our sex-possessed culture, 
especially as he is mirrored in our 
novels. 

In an article in the Saturday 

Review of Literature (March 17, 
1951) entitled, “Sex—-The Schizoid 
Best Seller,” psychologist Albert 
Ellis analyzed a number of the best 
sellers and then asked by way of 
conclusion: “What is the conse- 
quence of all this confusion about 
sex in our literature and other mass 
media? I would say that the aver- 
age American —in fact, virtually 
every living American 
is completely muddled, 
mixed up and messed 
up in his sex views, 
feelings and acts. 
The result in terms of the modern 
American’s external and internal 
sex harmony is a degree of peaceful- 
ness comparable to that now exist- 
ing between the United States and 
the Soviet Union.” 

Actually, the Church’s teaching 
on sex is not based on the ascetic 


Sex in 
Best 
Sellers 
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ideal but on the natural law and the 
good of society. Even St. Augustine, 
the great master of the asectieal life, 
wrote these lines: “What food is to 
the conservation of the individual, 
sexual intercourse is to the conser- 
vation of the race.” Today the op- 
position to Catholie doctrine on sex 
comes in large measure from the 
pure Marxians who claim the family 
will disappear with changing eco- 
nomic conditions, and from the ro- 
mantics who want to throw off all 
restrictions imposed by society on 
the ground that marriage is a pri- 
vate affair. 


M ARGARET MEAD’s ideas, sound as 
they are in themselves, dom’t go far 
enough. It is necessary to look at 
sex from = society’s viewpoint but 
ultimately all and customs 
must be freely accepted by a people 
or they pass into the discard. Men 


laws 


will never discipline their sexual 
faculties merely for the sake of the 
common good. As Christopher Daw- 
son puts it, the concrete reality of 
sex Is too strong for the abstract 

laws of 


and 
can only be met by 
the equally objective 
reality of — spirit. 
Men can find in religion a force 
more powerful than passion in tak- 
ing possession of the will. This 
spiritual reality is the living God. 


reason 
Christopher 
Dawson 
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As a matter of fact, religion can 
be too strong for sex. It can crush 
and overwhelm nature. This has 
happened in Buddhism and Mani- 
chaeism but not in Catholicism. 
Christians regard sex as something 
sacred and holy, and the marriage 
act as a co-operation with God in 
bringing a into the world. 
Indeed, St. Paul compared marriage 
to the union between Christ and His 
Church. 


soul 


0 UR present difficulties in the mat- 
ter of sex in modern life cannot be 
solved by sheer romanticism, ra- 
tionalism or eroticism. There must 
be a return of sex to the spiritual 
plane demanded by orthodox Chris- 
tian morality. The physical desire 
must be joined to a spiritual prin- 
ciple in order that the human pro- 
creative may issue in life 
rather frustration and 
death. 

By censorship and other legal 
safeguards children must be pro- 
tected against constant sexual stim- 
ulation and annoyance. But even 
more importantly, the children 
must be taught to carefully guard 
and cherish their treasure and to 
dedicate it to God. Else the children 
of today will not be the parents of 
the family of tomorrow: “Unless 
the Lord build the house, they labor 
in vain that build it.” 


>< mwers 


than in 





Georges Bidault 


by KEES VAN HOEK 


QO. the left bank of the Seine between the spacious Pont de la Concorde 
and the sumptuous gilt and marble of the bridge named after Tsar Alexan- 
der reclines, rather than rises, one of the most graceful buildings among 
the many Government offices in Paris. It is hardly a century old, this 
palace of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, inaugurated in the first year of 
the reign of the third Napoleon. The wide front garden lines the chestnut- 
bordered pavements of the Quai d'Orsay, and often a passer-by stops to 
gaze at the monument which immortalizes the greatest peacemaker among 
French Foreign Ministers, Aristide Briand. 

Here in a Gobelin-hung study with brocaded armchairs on deep 
Aubusson carpets, with the sun streaming through the tulle curtains of 
high French windows, amid all the elegant taste and wealth of French 
tradition—-from the Sevres vases on cloisonné tables to a waste-paper 
basket of bronze filigree worthy to receive a statesman’s doodles, works 
a one-time teacher of history and leader writer, now one of the men 
shaping the future of Europe, Augustin Georges Bidault (who has long 
dropped the solemn Augustin for the much slicker Georges). 

The pupils of the lveées where he taught would not readily recognize 
their old teacher in the present Foreign Minister. Neither, for that matter, 
would his journalistic cronies from the times that they foregathered along 
the marble-topped counter of the Press Gang’s favorite bar tabac, at two 
in the morning, after the paper had been put to bed. 

When, during the occupation of France, the Gestapo started breathing 
down his neck, clever Georges thought of a transfiguration as simple as 
it was perfect. He had always worn his clothes with the carelessness of 
the typical Quartier Latin bachelor and had never owned a hat. As a dis- 
guise he began to dress most meticulously, up to an Anthony Eden hat; 
dispensed with his glasses, grew a neat mustache, and boarded, as a 
wealthy, sedate, Protestant student of divinity with two old spinsters in 
a quiet street near the Luxembourg Palace. Little can he have dreamed 
then, that he would one day open there the Peace Conference between the 
Allies and the Axis Satellite States after a war, in which he himself was 
so very much underground—engaged! 

He has long since shaved off that mustache, but his security-enforced 
elegance has become second nature to him. He still owns a hat, but as the 
biggest available size is just a trifle too small for the wide span of his head, 





he prefers to 
wear it. 


carry rather than 


Geeonses BIDAULT is three months 
older than the century in which he 
is playing a leading role. He was 
born at Moulins, in the heart of 
France, the son of a stern insurance 
inspector. The early death of his 
mother (when Georges, youngest of 
four children, was two years old) 
made his father even more aloof. 
Compared with the austere disci- 
pline of home, the Brothers’ board- 
ing school where he was sent at a 
very early age, was heaven. 

From his tenth to his sixteenth 
year, he attended a Jesuit college in 
northern Italy. There he learned 
not only fluent Italian, but such ex- 
cellent Latin that he can still con- 
verse in it. It also shaped him into 
a stanch practicing Catholic, as 
distinct from the barely nominal 
Catholicism of the majority of his 
countrymen. 

He has an intransigence of prin- 
ciple, all the more striking for the 
courtesy with which he defends it, 
although he is far from a fanatic. 
He is no ascetic, he likes good food 
and wine. He is anything but a 
prude, but draws the line at risqué 
stories. The late Cardinal Verdier 
once said of Bidault that he had a 
clarity and simplicity of faith that 
would grace a true priest. 


een after he had begun his studies 
at the Sorbonne, he was conscripted. 
The end of the First World War 
just caught him at eighteen, and 
after two years in the French Army 
of Occupation in the Ruhr, he re- 
turned to the University. Gradu- 
ating with the highest honors, he 
became the youngest professeur on 
record and from Valenciennes—his 
first post—-was called to the most 


distinguished college in Paris, the 
Lycée Louis-le-Grand, where, at 
thirty, he still looked so boyish that 
concierges frequently ordered him 
about, mistaking him for a pupil. 
It is interesting to recall that two 
of the best-known contemporary 
French statesmen — Herriot, now 
President of the National Assembly, 
and ex-Premier Daladier were also 
ex-college teachers of history. 

From his earliest student days, 
when he was president of the Catho- 
lic Youth Movement, young Bidault 
had contact with social welfare- 
conscious Catholics. They were not 
so much “left-wing” as Christian 
“New Dealers,” out for a more 
dynamic Christianity in polities, to 
win back the lower middle class and 
the workers. 

For seven years he wrote a daily 
column on foreign affairs for the 
newly-founded Catholic democratic 
paper, ’Aube (“The Dawn’). It was 
established on a shoestring by pub- 
lisher and bookseller Francisque 
Gay, a later cabinet minister and 
ambassador. 

Bidault’s influence became notice- 
able; not only was he a cultured 
writer of lucid prose, but he held 
consistent views. And all that, as 
he once remarked at this praise, 
“writing in my overcoat over a pot- 
bellied stove, defying anyone to 





Kees van Hoek had sent us—from Ire- 
land—this profile of Georges Bidault, 
Foreign Minister in Premier Mayer’s Cabi- 
net, before the fall of that Government on 
May 2lIst. However, that in no way detracts 
from the keen interest in the man Bidault 
who may well be the next President of 
France after this autumn’s presidential 
elections. Mr. van Hoek, born in Holland, 
is now an Irish citizen. A busy journalist, 
he travels extensively in search of men who 
make news. He is the author of several 
books; among them, Country of My Choice 
and Pius XII, Priest and Statesman. 
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open the windows.” Every week- 
end he went to the country speaking 
for the Nouvelles Hiquipes 
caises, forerunner of the 
MRP. 

As a candidate for the “Popular 
Democratic Party” Bidault failed to 
reach the Chamber of Deputies; 
subsequently the Party 
joining Socialist leader Blum’s 
“Popular Front” 
Red than 


Fran- 
present 


when 


proved to be 
more Christian, Bidault 


left it. 


A rOGETHER his was a voice erying 


in the wilderness, but his datly 
column on foreign affairs did leave 
an impact on intelligentsia 


ihe 
because of its convincing consis- 
tency. Bidault decried Japanese ag- 
eression as well as Hitler’s, casti- 
ented the Hoare-Laval Pact which 
torpedoed collective security, and 
then the League of Nations—over 
Mussolini's conquest of Abyssinia 
Which could so easily have been 
stopped. 

He condemned Franco for 
saw it) the “pretense of 
Christian civilization with methods 
that brutally violate it.” He was, 
needless to say, dead set against the 
Munich appeasement which, let us 
not forget it, was practically forced 
on Chamberlain 


(as he 
Saving 


because Britain's 
French allies were the first to state 
bluntly that they did not want to 
fight for the Czechs, nor “to die for 
Danzig.” 

When war broke out once more 
Sergeant Bidault was called to the 
colors again and served the phony 
phase as a barracks postmaster in 
his native Sent to the front 
when the invasion started in earn- 


town. 


est, he was taken prisoner in May, 
1940, and spent a year running 
errands for a Mecklenburg grocer, 
who, awed by the solidity of his 
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arguments, nicknamed him ‘the 
professor.” 

1941 as a combatant 
of the previous war, he took up 
teaching history again, this time at 
Lyons. He also returned promptly 
to his greater love, journalism. Not 
quite so openly, for the thrice 
weekly Bulletin de la France com- 
batlante very hush alfair- 
yel not hushed to land the 
Editor in jail from which he found 
it easy to 
beard.” 


Wii N 
Vichy 


Paris. 


feleased in 


Was a 


too 


escape, “dressed in a 


the 
ZO, 


Germans the 
Bidault returned to 
He had taken an active share 
formation of the National 
Council of Resistance. The idea had 
been De who wanted all 
the political parties, trade unions 
and 


overran 


in the 
Gaulle’s, 


resistance movements to com- 
bine in a sort of underground 
ernment. Bidault 
name of “Xavier” 
ever were used) 
Catholic group, in which = his 
and two brothers were also 
active. When the mysterious “Max,” 
De Gaulle’s parachuted envoy, was 
arrested by the Gestapo, “Xavier” 
Was unanimously elected president. 
It speaks volumes for his tact that 
not one of those most divergent 
ranging from Catholics to 
Communists, from aristocrats to 
proletarians, seceded trom the Na- 
tional Couneil Bidault had a 
happy Knack of making them all 
pull together. 

It was, in effect, a French under- 
sround “government’—-though not 
anything as open as the Sinn Fein 
Government in the Irish struggle 
but then the methods of the Gestapo 
were a great deal more brutal than 
even the Black and Tans! The 
seventeen members of the National 


OVv- 
going under the 

(no surnames 
the 


one 


represented 


sister 


SrOuUps 
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Council never met in a group larger 
than five, and never twice at the 
same place. 

By the spring of 1944 the Gestapo 
knew that “Xavier,” the No. 1 
Maquisard, was Georges Bidault. 
They got hot on his trail—in one 
fracas he only slipped through the 
net because the German list of 
wanted leaders spelled his name 
(near phonetically) as Bidot. Such 
were the chances which he_ took, 
vet as a good Catholic he steadfastly 
refused to carry the “suicide pill” 
provided to underground leaders in 
case of capture and torture. 

Bidault received General 
Gaulle, whom he had never met 
before, on the liberation of Paris, 
for which he himself had given the 
sign of rising five days before the 
Germans capitulated. That very eve- 
ning he called at the building where 
the German wounded in 
the battle for Paris, were being at- 
tended, and spoke words of sym- 
pathy, wishing them a_ brighter 
future onee they would be home 
again from the wars. 


de 


soldiers, 


H.. had a very personal reason for 
this friendly gesture. Bidault mar- 
ried in 1945 his then Chef de Cabi- 
net, dark, lissom and chic Suzanne 
sorel, who was his closest collab- 
orator in underground days. One 
evening she had volunteered to 
carry across Paris a small suitease 
full of papers too important to be 
destroyed. Having down the 
Metro station, she suddenly found 
herself marshaled in a queue of in- 
tending passengers; the Germans 
were inspecting all luggage, to run 
in black-marketeers. Her thoughts 
racing, she had an inspiration. She 
screamed piercingly, and explained 
to the officer who came running 
along that a soldier had molested 


gone 
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her. Her ruse was based on the 
fact, which most Frenchmen now 
readily admit, that the Wehrmacht 
(not the S.S.) prided itself on exem- 
plary behavior. The dumbfounded 
soldier marched off, and the 
oflicer himself carried 
her suitcase, conducting her to the 
platform-—by-passing the queue. 

Once France was liberated and 
General de Gaulle’s Government rece- 
ognized, Bidault) became Foreign 
Minister. Ironically enough in the 
light of hindsight, De Gaulle and 
Bidault’s first journey abroad was 
to Moscow in 1944, to sign a French- 
Soviet pact of alliance and mutual 
assistance. 

France not invited to the 
Yalta Conference nor to Potsdam, 
but was one of the founder nations 
of the UN where Bidault repre- 
sented France at San Francisco. As 
host to the 1946 Peace Conference 
with Italy and the Axis satellites 
Hungary, Rumania and Bulgaria 
he presided over most of the ses- 
in the Luxembourg Palace, 
prolonged endlessly by Molotov’s 
persistent attempts to wear out the 
patience of 
Bidault. 

Bidault’s technique kept me spell- 
bound. Answering Molotovw’s hair- 
raising hair-splitting, he would ap- 
pear facially completely emotion- 
less, his arms resting on the green 
braid of the conference table. Only 
his hands were conducting the or- 
chestra of his arguments. It was In 
the rapid flutter of his fingers that 
he scorned, attacked, defended, 
reasoned, righted, dismissed——a fas- 
cinating performance. 


Was 


apologetic 


Was 


sions 


syrnes, Bevin and 


Breas T has a captivating person- 
ality. Short and slight of build, he 
still looks, as he always did, much 
younger than his age. His neatly- 
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parted, sleekly brushed dark hair 
is only graying at the temples; the 
almond-shaped eyes underneath the 
arched eyebrows have a smile as 
quizzical as his habit of cocking his 
head. His voice is surprisingly firm, 
the slightly dimpled = chin 
underneath the sensitive mouth in 
the somewhat pallid face. 

He is not an outdoor man, even 
at school he disdained sports, his 
hobbies and books. 
When he became Minister he did 
not own a stick of furniture, only a 
library of over 10,000) volumes. 
Nobody, not even his wife, is al- 
lowed to touch the piles of books 
on the desk, chairs and carpet of 
his den. 

As: mentioned already, Bidault 
married some years after the war 
Suzanne Borel. 


as 1s 


are stamps 


The first woman to 
win a first place in the competi- 
tive examination for the French 
Diplomatic Service—and a gradu- 
ate of Oriental languages to boot 
Suzy Borel who had been Bidault’s 
aide in the underground days, be- 
came his official Chef de Cabinet as 
Foreign Minister. She is a lovely, 
sreen-eyed, slim and petite woman, 
elegant, vivacious, and a fascinating 
talker. 


Pcie in French politics have not 
changed 


their 
of short-lived insecure cabinets. 
Within the last eight years Bidault 
himself has been many times For- 
eign Minister and twice Prime Min- 
ister. As leader of the MRP (for 
Mouvement Républicain Populaire ) 
best described as a Christian New 
Deal party, Bidault had to maneu- 
ver all the time. The four biggest 
parties in Franee are the Gaullists, 
the MRP, the Socialists and the 
Communists. 

The MRP is close to the Socialists 


unstable character 
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in its social program, but the anti- 
clerical fanaticism of the Socialists 
against subsidies for Catholic 
schools prevented firm collabora- 
tion. The MRP differs markedly in 
progressive liberal ideals from the 
rightist authoritarian Gaullists. Yet 
it has to thread very warily here, 
since both parties are rivals in their 
appeal to the Catholic vote and to 
the more stable elements among the 
electorate. 

Of the prominent MRP leaders 
only Bidault has never lost close 
personal contact with De Gaulle. 
After the General’s powerful 
“Rally” split over support to the 
previous Pinay cabinet, De Gaulle 
appeared willing to consider a coali- 
tion with the non-socialist parties. 
As that could not come about under 
De Gaulle himself, Bidault is fre- 
quently rumored to be the most 
likely Premier of such a Govern- 
ment, but it carries two great risks. 
Inside France it would throw So- 
cialists and Communists into one 
class opposition. Worse 
would be its effect on foreign policy 
since the Gaullists’ price is bound to 
be a renunciation of the previous 
French championship of European 
unity. 

The worrying fact is that so far 
M. Bidault appears to be soft-pedal- 
ing his predecessor’s —- Schuman’s 

farsighted European policy, for 
which there is no workable alterna- 
tive. The peace of Europe hangs on 
an understanding between France 
and Germany, since without Ger- 
man participation (as all the mili- 
tary experts are agreed) free Eu- 
rope cannot be defended against the 
Soviet menace. 

Very much depends on Bidault’s 
key position in shaping the future 
policy of France. Now that Presi- 
dent Auriol’s term of office is ap- 


working 
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proaching its end, the Gaullists even 
hold out the glittering price of Head 
of State to the ex-history teacher 
and newspaperman. Will Bidault be 
able to provide a working comprom- 
ise for French-German understand- 
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ing, the only basis of a united free 
Europe? Or will personal ambition 


and the jockeying for position of 


party-politicians wreck European 
unity in sight of a safe habor? The 
next few months will tell. 


Argument from Design 


by DEBORAH WEBSTER 


) HO packed the tiny umbrella in its sheath? 


Undifferentiated first, 
An embryon speck; 
A dot, a thread 


You might dissect, and find no hint 


Of ultimate variety. 


Yet here 


Distinction gradually developed, setting apart 
Surface from surface, still all folded tight, 
New surface tight-pressed against new surface, each distinct. 


Each infinitesimal sharp crease 


Strengthened to a rib. 


Here lay at last, tight-sheathed, 


The tintest umbrella ever was, 

The littlest live umbrella, soaking in 

Through threadlike filaments the rain, the distillation 
Held by good earth; and through its silver down 


The warm sun; till the day 


Who said the word? 


The little ribs should stiffen, and unpleat 
Their delicate silver-fuzzed accordion-pleated 
Pale-green-translucent parasol— 


1 strawberry leaf. 





The Mass of the Blind Archbishop 


by ADDISON BURBANK 


| WONDER at my temerity in calling on Archbishop Pittini on my first day 
in the Dominican Republic. For one thing, I am title-shy. I realize that 
an archbishop is still a priest. But whereas “Father” comes warmly and 
naturally, “Your Exeellency” has the chill of protocol. It suggests for- 
matlity, private seeretaries, inaccessibility. And Archbishop Pittini is no 
ordinary archbishop. He is Metropolitan——-nay more, Primate of America. 
No other prelate in our hemisphere has such a formidable array of titles. 
To meet him, I felt, would be as difficult as securing a private audience 
with the Pope. But | had come to Santo Domingo to learn what I could 
about Fray Bartolome de Las Casas, who began his work as the great 
Apostle of the Indians in this first Spanish colony of the New World, 
and no one could better help me olf to a flying start than the Most 
Reverend Monsenor Ricardo Pittini, Metropolitan Archbishop and Pri- 
imate of America. 

| pictured him living in a sumptuous palace. It would, | supposed, 
be in the neighborhood of the Cathedral. This was easy enough to locate, 
since it faces Columbus Plaza in the very heart of America’s oldest city. 
Arriving there, however, | found the doors of the beautiful Holy Basilica 
closed. [wandered around till [ came to a small square in the rear where 
the taxis park. | had hardly turned the corner when a guide accosted me. 

“You wish to see the Cathedral, Sir?” 

“No, thank you. Lam looking for the Archbishop's Palace.” 

Dropping his professional air, he replied courteously, “Right through 
there, Sir.” 

“Here?” IT was a bit ineredulous as I stared at the plain archway in 
the high wall. 

“Si, Senor, through that patio.” 


H, led me into a small, bare courtyard. In the center stands a recently 
erected statue of the Curé d’Ars, the only parish priest ever canonized. 
It is a note of newness amid the time-darkened antiquity—-almost the 
only innovation since the great church, begun in 1523 by the first Bishop 
of Santo Domingo, Alejandro Geraldini, was finally completed in 1541. 
A few meager plants were struggling for survival in the parched soil at 
the base of the statue. 


The guide knocked on a weather-beaten door, then left as it was 





opened by a young diocesan 
priest in a yellowed cassock. 

The big room I now en- 
tered was anything — but 
sumptuous. There were no 
rugs, drapes, oil paintings 

only two battered desks 
and a few chairs. 

I asked lo see Archbishop 
Pittini. To my surprise, | 
was taken without formal- 
ity through an inner office 
where another priest sat at 
a correspondence - littered 
desk, and out to an un- 
kempt yard where a Negress 
was scrubbing clothes in a 
tin washtub set on a wob- 
bly wooden bench. 


W.. mounted a cement 


staircase to a second-story 
balcony. A faded red door 
opened into the sala. Light 
entered from the — sky 


through arches in the west 
wall. A large painting of 
Our Lady of Highest Grace, 
patroness of the Republic, 
occupied the center of the 
opposite wall. The furni- 
ture consisted of a_ table, 
bench, and several uncom- 
fortable chairs of the Vic- 
torian era. The floor was 
uncarpeted. A tall carved 
wooden screen shut off the 
far end of the room. From 
behind the screen came a 
gentle voice carrying on a 
monologue in Spanish. 

“His Excellency is on the 
phone. Please wait here for 
a moment,” said the young 
priest. He then went on to 
the Archbishop’s “private” 
office. 

I took a seat and looked 
about me. I suppose Alice 
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would have called my experience SO 
far an un-Wonder- 
land. the episcopal 
Surely, the oc- 
cupant of these quarters cared not 
a fig for either. 

A story came to mind of an earlier 
and less humble prelate who com- 
plained to the King that, since the 
viceroy had two palaces, the arch- 
bishop should be entitled to at least 
one. Evidently His Majesty passed 
olf the quip, for the Cathedral Arch- 
bishops have always lived in this 
cramped and 
dence. 

Later, I that Monsenor 
Pittini refuses to spend a cent on 
At heart still a sim- 
ple Salesian priest and follower of 
Don Bosco, he is devoted to the edu- 
cation of youth. He is often quoted 
as saying, “We are not building 
buildings but boys and girls.” 

At length the monologue ended. 
The young priest leaned forward 
and spoke in a low voice. Then he 
straightened and beckoned to me. 

I now met the owner of the gentle 
voice. 


adventure in 
Where 


pomp and display? 


Was 


unimpressive resi- 


learned 


nonessentials. 


He was sitting in a swivel 
chair at an old roll-top desk in a 
space no bigger than a telephone 
booth. A thin wisp of a man, his 
face is beautifully modeled, the 
forehead high and full, the nose 
iquiline, the mouth broad, resolute 
ind kindly. An infinitude of love, 
humility, and patiently borne suf- 


fering marks his expression. 
He turned 
wavering, sensitive smile, and held 


toward me with a 


out his hand. I do not think I in- 
tended to kiss his ring, as I had 
never met 


an archbishop nor per- 
formed 


this act of homage. But | 
sensed a saintliness in him that im- 
pelled me to kneel and touch my 
lips to the amethyst on his finger. 
I did not know then that the ring 
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and the beautiful pectoral cross he 
wears were the gift of the late Pat- 
rick Cardinal Hayes of New York. 

With the same beatific smile, he 
motioned toward vacancy = and 
asked me to be seated. Only then 
did I realize that the sunken eyes 
behind the dark glasses were stone 
blind! 


Tae young priest brought a chair 
and then left us alone. While we 
talked, | kept staring at his desk 
at its stark, dusty, worm-eaten 
emptiness. In one of the pigeon 
holes was a sheaf of personal note- 
paper. Otherwise, the desk was 
bare, except for a broken bust of 
Christ which appeared to be a relic 
from some ruin, and the dial tele- 
phone. The numbers were erased 
by constant dialing, as the phone is 
the Archbishop’s main contact with 
his vast diocese and the world. He 
employs no secretary, and often 
dictates his correspondence to a 
chance visitor. Every letter, how- 
ever, bears his own remarkable 
signature. 

When I told him that my wife, 
Covelle, and I were writing about 
Padre Las Casas, he showed a live- 
ly interest and assured me _ that 
every facility of the Church would 
be freely at my disposal. Before 
leaving, I asked his blessing. In 
viving it, he said: 

“You and your have 


wife my 





Addison Burbank, artist and writer, and 
convert to the Faith, recently spent some 
time in the Dominican Republic. 
new 


It was a 
and invigorating experience, he says. 
to live in an atmosphere of Catholicism, and 
in his fortheoming book, Journey Into Faith, 
from which this article is taken, he shares 
that experience with his readers. Mr. Bur- 
bank and his wife. Covelle Newcomb. also 
a writer. have 


collaborated in several 


volumes. 
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blessing on your work. I want you 
to let the Catholic world know 
about the greatest of the early colo- 
nial missionaries and the savior of 
the Indians.” 

Feeling extraordinarily _ privi- 
leged and confident that his bless- 
ing would bear fruit for Covelle as 
well as for me, I left happy at heart 
for having had the courage to over- 
come my false fears of his exalted 
rank. I had indeed made a true 
friend. 


Bowe losing his sight seven years 
ago, Monsenor Pittini dictated his 
life story, Memorias Salesianas de 
un Arzobispo Ciego. In the fore- 
word, he makes this revealing state- 
ment: “I give thanks to God for 
having prolonged the years of my 
life, giving it a touch of romance 
by the variety and contrasts of its 
vicissitudes .. .”” (Emphasis mine). 

Ordained in Italy January 22 


ms 


1899, the first decade of his priest- 
hood was spent in South America. 
He was, however, to gain a wide 
experience of the world, including 


the United States. But he who is 
today a marvelous linguist found, 
on coming here, that “it is not easy 
for fifty-two-vear-old vocal organs 
to masticate English.” 

In July, 1933, his superior gave 
him these instructions: “The Nun- 
cio and the President of the Re- 
public of Santo Domingo (Antilles), 
desire to found a Salesian School 
of Agriculture or a School of Arts 
and Crafts. Go, observe, and in- 
form us.” 

Making his first air flight, he left 
Miami by hydroplane and landed 
in the Bay of San Pedro de Macoris. 
After visiting the Papal Nuncio in 
the capital, he went to Santiago, 
where President Rafael L. Tru- 
jillo awaited him. They discussed 
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plans for a school in the capital. 
Then the President said: “Go anc 
choose the land that pleases you 
most. As for money, will it requir 
a great deal?” 

“I cannot fix the sum, Mr. Presi- 
dent,” answered Father’ Pittini. 
“Put one hand on your heart and 
the other in your purse and listen 
to what both tell you.” 

President Trujillo smiled broad- 
ly. Within five minutes the con- 
tract was signed! 


L. is not surprising that in Febru- 
ary of the following year Father 
Pittini was sent back to the Repub- 
lic. He came all alone, uprooted 
from the Community in which he 
had lived forty of his fifty-eight 
years, 

Before long he began to hear ru- 
mors, which at first seemed = in- 
credible to him, that he was_ to 
receive the miter. Four years pre- 
viously, Archbishop Adolfo A. 
Nouel had suffered a nervous break- 
down, so that the Primacy was in 
effect vacant. 

In October, 1935, Father Pittini 
was called to Port au Prince, Haiti, 
by Papal Nuncio José Fietta. On 
his arrival, the Nuncio and_ the 
Archbishop of Haiti, Monsenor 
José Loguaze, whisked him off to 
Kenscoff, a mountain 
five thousand feet 
of the port. 

“We passed three days there,” 
says Monsenor Pittini, “and they 
were so generous and kind that I 
can only compare their treatment 
of me to that accorded a condemned 
criminal in the United States in the 
three days preceding his execution. 
The only difference was that they 
were preparing me for the Archi- 
episcopal Chair of the Primate 
Cathedral of America.” 


resort 


the 


some 


heat 


above 
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Father Pittini went to New York 
to raise money among his friends 
and co-workers in order to defray 
the initial his changed 
rank. Among these friends was 
Patrick Cardinal Hayes. 

“On arriving at his office he con- 
gratulated me, and then taking me 
by the hand, led me to my great 
surprise, to his sleeping quarters. 

“*My dear Monsenor,’ he said to 
me, ‘as Archbishop you will need a 
ring. Take mine.’ And he put it 

finger. ‘You will need a 
Take mine.” And he hung 
it on my neck, 

“*Your Eminence,’ I 
come by emotion, ‘why are you so 


costs”. of 


on my 


CTOSS, 
sald, over- 


vood and generous to me?’ 

“He put his index finger on his 
lips to enjoin silence. Once again 
leading me, he went to his writing 
desk and handing me a cheek for 
five hundred dollars, said: ‘Il know 
that you, as a 
and | 
watching me 

“T was 


Salesian, are 
that Don 
from Heaven.’ 
never to him again. 
He died of a heart attack, perhaps 
because his heart was too great.” 


poor, 


know Boseo is 


see 


QO. December 8, 1935, Monsenor 
Loguaze 


consecrated Archbishop 
Pittini in the Primate Cathedral in 
Santo Domingo. 
Pittini says he 
“horn with the defect of myopia, as 
with that of original sin.” He 
blames for not taking as 
much care of his eves as of his soul. 
“TI committed 


Monsenor was 


himself 
the common error 
of abusing my eyes. Besides using 
them in the fulfillment of my duties, 
I abused them because of an insane 
anxiety to know, rightly held blame- 
worthy in the first the 
Imitation of Christ. 

“Because of this anxiety, IT read 
constantly when traveling by train; 


pages of 
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during the years of my archiepis- 
copacy, I read late into the night, 
at times with insufficient light, until 
I was fatigued and my eyes pro- 
tested. . . . Finally, pastoral visits 
over bad roads and the consequent 
jolting ended by provoking certain 
shadows in my right eye, precursors 
of the detachment of the retina. 
Thus began a Calvary of operations 
on my eyes; two on the right eye, 
and five on the left.” 


is in spite of all the operations 
and the agony, the shadows became 
black, impenetrable darkness. No 
more would he see the beauty of 
lines, forms and colors, or enjoy 
the spectacles of nature and of art. 
The loss of these pleasures  sad- 
dened him to the depths of his soul, 
but blindness robbed him of some- 
thing even more precious: 

“In a particular sense I lamented 
not being able to see in the eves of 
a friend the reflection of friend- 
ship; in the eyes of a child the re- 
flection of innocence, and in the 
scintillation of the stars a reflection 
of God.” 

The most poignant loss a priest 
can suffer, however, is to be de- 
prived of saying Mass. But the 
failure of one vital organ is usually 
compensated for by the energizing 
of another. The need for greater 
reflection and concentration has 
given Monsenor Pittini a prodigious 
memory. When he realized that 
he would no longer be able to read 
the missal he committed the entire 
formula of the Mass to memory, 
and so is able to do the seemingly 
impossible—-celebrate daily Mass! 


_* morning after my interview 
with Archbishop Pittini I went to 
the Cathedral, arriving there a little 
hefore seven. At first the huge 
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Basilica seemed deserted. The holy 
water fonts were dry. Not a person 
could be seen in the dim interior 
with its forest of tall columns like 
royal palms branching upward to 
form the beautiful ribbed vault. I 
was on the point of leaving when I 
descried the faint glow of candle 
light beyond the panel of the pres- 
bytery. Following that pale beacon, 
| came upon the strangest sight I 
have ever witnessed. 

At the foot of the altar of Our 
Lady of Antigua a tall Negro in a 
gray suit was vesting the frail 
Archbishop. He performed his task 
with the care and gentleness of an 
affectionate friend. 

I slipped quietly into a_ seat 
among the few men and women 
who had come to the Mass of the 
blind Archbishop. 

When Monsenor Pittini was fully 

the Negro, whom TI later 
to the Cathedral 
secristan, led him up to the altar; 
like a child the Arehbishop con- 
fided himself to his guidanee. 

There was tabernacle, 
chalice and ciborium being kept 
under a white veil. Beneath the 
crucifix rests a framed picture of 
Our Lady of Highest Grace. Reach- 
ing almost to the lofty ceiling, the 
Renaissance retable forms a_ rich 
setting for the ancient painting of 
Our Lady of Antigua, a gift to the 
Cathedral of their Catholic Maj- 
esties, Ferdinand and _— Isabella, 
whose portraits appear on. either 
side of the pedestal upon which the 
Virgin stands. 


vested, 


came know as 


no the 


Tex sacristan hovered near the 
blind celebrant as he said the open- 
ing pravers of the Mass. But as vet 
no altar boy had appeared. When 
he came to the “Introtho ad altare 
Dei.”” a woman’s voice made the 
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Latin Kneeling outside 
the sanctuary at a prie-dieu was an 
elderly Negress. She was plainly 
dressed and a handkerchief had 
been hastily thrown over her ashen 
hair. From her familiarity with 
the liturgy it would appear she was 
accustomed to the emergency. 
Now the Archbishop felt his way 
along the altar to the Epistle side, 
his gray shadow following close be- 
side him. Altar card and open mis- 
sal were 
unseeing 


response. 


in place, even for those 
eves. As I read the Epistle 
for the day (Eeclus. xxxi. 8-11), it 
seemed to refer to the 
himself: 

“Blessed is the rich man that is 
found without blemish, and that 
hath not gone after gold, nor put 
his trust in money nor in treas- 
ures. Who is he, and we will praise 
him? For he hath done wonderful 
things in his life. Who hath been 
tried thereby, and made perfect, he 
shall have glory everlasting.” 


celebrant 


| om then the altar boy arrived, 


still wriggling shamelessly into 
his surplice. The sacristan silently 
withdrew and the woman who had 
been making the responses took 
her place in the front pew. 

It had not occurred to me what 
would happen at Communion. 1 
saw the server place the prie-dieu 
in front of the altar steps. The 
gray-haired Negress got to her feet. 
But when I too rose I thought the 
altar bov looked startled. 1 hesi- 
tated, not knowing what to do. But 
the woman decided for me. Kneel- 
ing upon the altar step, she mo- 
tioned me to the prie-dieu. 


| Archbishop  Pittini 
stood patiently, his brow knit in 
concentration, as if he sensed some- 
thing unusual was taking place. 
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The altar boy whispered in his ear, my tongue. I scarcely felt the 
and he nodded comprehendingly. touch of his fingers. And so I re- 
In his hand he held a gold cibo- ceived the Body of our Lord from 
rium no larger than an egg cup. It the hand of the blind Archbishop, 
apparently held a single Host, for whose invocation I am sure no an- 
he took It out and broke It in two. gel could resist carrying straight 
I shall never know how he found up to God’s altar. 


Of Goliath 


by ETHEL BARNETT DE VITO 


GoLiaTu of Gath was a man of wrath 
Was a giant who trod a giant's path, 

And men said, “There hieth 

The great Goliath” 

And when he went forth with his giant laugh 
Uprooting a willow for his staff 
The men were affrighted, the women bequiled 
And Goliath saw, and Goliath smiled. 


Oh, the world was his, with more worlds to gain 
As he roared and warred on a sunburned plain 
And men said, “There flieth 
The great Goliath” 
And fought beside him on scorching sands 
And put their trust in his giant hands 
But a boy named David crossed his path 
And that was the end of Goliath of Gath! 


The world went on, as worlds know how to 
And men found a better man to bow to, 

For they asked, “How dieth 

The great Goliath?” 

He died of a pebble, not a boulder, 
Of a lad who did not reach his shoulder. 
So the great Goliath, like many later, 
Was only great till he met one greater. 





What 1 Truth? 


by EDNA M. McGLYNN 


“ 
| many years, in the teachers 
colleges of America, it has been 
taught that one of the fundamental 
aims in the teaching of the social 
studies is the development of objec- 
tivity on the part of the students. 
Henry Johnson, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, used to employ the expres- 
sion “the historic method” when he 
referred to this desire to examine 
historic records impartially in or- 
der to arrive at the truth, whatever 
the truth might be. We have agreed, 
progressives and __ traditionalists 
alike, that children must learn to 
discern the difference between fact 
on the one hand, and malicious or 
irresponsible propaganda on_ the 
other. 

Strange as it may seem, in spite 
of all the talking that has been done 
in padagogical courses, and all that 
has been said editorially in the 
press, in this matter of objectivity 
we Americans fail very frequently. 
The neglect of the search for truth 
reaches its most tragic proportions 
when it is found in the schools; it 
reaches its most ironic proportions 
when it is found in the Catholic 
press. 

It has been said that a sound 
Catholic laity is the hope of the 
Church, for Catholic workers, with- 
out discussing dogma, can often 


teach through example better than 
by precept the fundamentals of a 
Christian morality. It might be 
hoped, using the foregoing line of 
reasoning, that Catholic teachers, 
without ever mentioning a word of 
Catholic dogma, might through the 
example of their kindliness, their 
charity, and their burning love of 
truth, provide a Christian influence 
in our nation which would be part 
of the necessary antidote to the in- 
sidious efforts of the Communist 
conspiracy within our borders. 


Mass Catholic teachers, however, 
perhaps most, have never studied 
Catholic philosophy on an adult 
level. With a twelve-year-old’s 
knowledge of theology, they sub- 
ject themselves to the philosophy 
of Dewey and_ his _— successors. 
Throughout their professional lives, 
even though they may attend Mass 
every morning, they will for the 
rest of every day think and act on 
the basis of the atheistic philosophy 





Edna M. McGlynn, M.A., Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor, State Teachers College, Salem, Mass., 
is at present on sabbatical leave to study 
American Government in Washington. In 
line with her observations, Dr. McGlynn 
here examines the prevailing news slant 
accorded the much discussed topic of Con- 
gressional investigations. 
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of relativism (pragmatism, instru- 
mentalism, dialectical materialism, 
or Whatever you wish to eall it). 
An anecdote is to the point here. 
In a college faculty meeting recent- 
ly, when a proposed institutional 
philosophy of education was being 
discussed, instructor said es- 
sentially this: “On the whole, this 
unalysis is good, except that some- 
where in it there should be a clear 
statement that the most important 
aim we have to develop in our 
young people is a love of truth. We 
should not go along with Chief Jus- 
tice Vinson when he says there are 


, 


one 


no absolutes.’ 
At that juncture, a Catholic pro- 
fessor, with a doctor’s degree from 
a secular university, interrupted 
with the question, “Would you 
mind telling us, what is truth?” 
Now, from Pontius Pilate, that 
question was not surprising. He 
Was a pagan, an opportunist, forced 
into a compromising position be- 
fore his superiors by the squabbling 
parties within the despised and sub- 
ject nation he was sent to admin- 
ister. Nor has the question been 
surprising when _ it 
through the years from other pagan 
cynics. On the lips of an American 


college 


has come 


professor, particularly one 
who is sincere in the practice of the 
Catholic faith, the question is 
shocking. How can any teacher, 
who like Pontius Pilate, 
“What is truth?” be expected to de- 
velop in young people a deep love 
of that truth, or even a suspicion 
that such a thing as absolute truth 
is attainable to human _ beings 
through the process of reason and 
scholarly research? 


asks 


| # is a sad thing to say, but there 
are still teachers, particularly in the 
secondary schools, who talk about 
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objectivity, about the clash of ideas 
in a democratic situation, about the 
discernment of propaganda, who to 
date, in spite of the clear proce- 
dures indicated by such sound 
thinkers as Henry Johnson, have 
done little to develop the idea of 
sound scholarship in their students. 

There are, of course, numerous 
extraneous difficulties in the way of 
scholarship which everyone recog- 
nizes: lack of materials, diversions 
such as movies, television, all kinds 
of spectator sports; political pres- 
sures brought directly to bear on 
school administrators and indirect- 
ly on the teaching stall. But many 
of our teachers still the 
development of objectivity is served 
by saying, “This newspaper is reli- 
that one is not’; or “This 
weekly magazine is better than that 
even, “In news articles 
watch for the reporter’s name, or, 
“If itis an A.P. dispatch, it is prob- 
ably reliable.” 

lt is a great temptation, in the 
stress and strain of modern life, for 
both teachers and students to allow 
their minds to be made up for them 
by a few newspaper columnists and 
a few magazine editors. The trag- 
edy lies in the fact, as one who con- 
scientiously seeks for truth will 
soon discover, that even our best 
periodicals are not primary sources, 
and our most conscientious com- 
mentators are not always complete- 
ly accurate even on the most impor- 
tant issues. 


act as if 


able; 


One ; or 


I. would indeed be a happily sim- 
plified world for all of us, teachers 
and general public alike, if we 
could completely rely upon the in- 
tegrity and scholarship of some one 
magazine or one news reporter. 
Human nature being what it has 
been since the fall of Adam, even 
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the best of men have weakened 
wills as well as darkened intellects, 
and all of us share in an undue 
pride. Infallibility is unfortunately 
restricted to one man on one sub- 
ject — the pronouncement of faith 
und morals. Infallibility is not 
shared by the American press or 
any one American journalist. 

Yet in this time of world crisis, 
of the greatest catastrophe that has 
come to mankind in at least 900 
years, Our minds are paralyzed by 
inertia. We drop olf quietly to 
sleep, confident that all is going to 
be well if our trusted newsmen, re- 
lying on A.P. dispatches, tell us so. 


—_— facts are better than 
vague generalities. Let us examine, 
as one specific example, a topic that 
is currently and constantly in the 
news, to see if we, the American 
public, are obtaining the truth eas- 
ily and obviously. Let us take the 
much discussed topic of Congres- 
sional 


investigations as they are 
now being carried on by the trio 
appearing frequently in the nation’s 
cartoons: Senators McCarthy and 
Jenner, and Representative Velde. 


What is the truth about these 
Congressional investigations? Have 
Congressional committees always 
had and used a constitutional right 
to obtain information preparatory 
to legislation? Have there been pro- 
cedures common to past investigat- 
ing committees which have been 
violated in recent weeks by Sena- 
tors McCarthy and Jenner, or Rep- 
resentative Velde? 

Middle-aged people with good 
memories will have some recollec- 
tion of a time when J. P. Morgan 
testified before a Congressional 
committee concerning his loans to 
Britain during World War I, or a 
time when Senator Walsh investi- 
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gated the Veteran’s Bureau, or 
when Senator Nye went after the 
munitions manufacturers. Did 
those investigations also endanger 
civil rights? If so, why was no ef- 
fective crusade initiated by our 
journalists then? 

It not, how did the procedures of 
those committees dilfer from the 
procedures now deplored? What is 
the difference between the methods 
now being used by McCarthy, Jen- 
ner, and Velde, and the methods 
being used by the less colorful and 
less controversial committees, such 
as the Senate Judiciary Committee, 
or the House Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor? 


Nox long ago, in a column written 
by a nationally known and _ re- 
spected reporter, the statement was 
made that the use of television, in- 
volving the shining of bright lights 
into the eyes of reluctant witnesses 
during Congressional investigations 
is a practice, reminiscent of the 
Nazis, which ought to be looked in- 
to by our bar associations or civil 
liberties organizations, and ought 
to be changed before the end of the 
present session of Congress. 

Perhaps you agreed with the 
statement when you read it; anyone 
would who had not been present at 
recent hearings. A person who had 
been attending the hearings run by 
McCarthy, Jenner, or Velde, would 
conclude at once that the columnist 
was giving an entirely wrong im- 
pression, for first-hand observation 
indicates that witnesses are not re- 
quired to testify before television 
cameras, and the television com- 
panies are not allowed to use bright 
lights. 

This writer, who had been, in 
Washington, an eyewitness at all of 
Senator McCarthy’s open “Voice of 
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America” hearings and some of 
Senator Jenner’s and Representa- 
tive Velde’s investigations, decided 
to make absolutely certain of the 
truth about the rules for the use of 
television in Congressional commit- 
tees, by going to the committees in- 
volved and asking for the rules. 
The oral statements from members 
of the other two committees were 
in accord with the writer’s previous 
observations. Senator McCarthy is- 
sued the following statement: 


é 

Ix accordance with your request, 
1 am enclosing herewith a copy of 
the rules which were adopted by the 
Senate Permanent 
Subcommittee. 

“As you know, the prime objec- 
tive of a hearing is to get the neces- 
sary information from the witness. 
It is, of course, also important that 
the general public be fully in- 
formed in regard to the operation of 
its government. Therefore, the 
Committee has been of the unani- 
mous opinion that every possible 
safeguard be taken so as to protect 
the rights of the witnesses and 
avoid conditions in the Committee 
room which would disconcert the 
witness and make it difficult fer him 
or her to testify. 

“For that reason, no flashlight 
pictures are taken while a witness 
is testifying. If a witness objects, 
no pictures are taken of him or het 
at any time; otherwise pictures are 
allowed before 
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the commencement 
There originally was 
some difference of opinion as _ to 
whether television should be al- 
lowed. The Committee ultimately 
that it could not in fair- 
ness discriminate against any one 
method of communicating the news 
to the public, such as radio, tele- 
Vision, newspapers, ete., and that 


of testimony. 


decided 
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they should all have equal rights in 
the Committee room. However, the 
television companies were notified 
they would not be allowed to tele- 
vise in the Committee room if 
bright lights were used. This rule 
has been followed, except for the 
one hearing in New York when 
there apparently was a slip-up and 
the television company was not 
notified of the ban on bright lights. 
The witnesses were consulted at the 
time and none of them objected to 
the use of the special lights. 

“The Committee has also decided 
that where evidence of a derogatory 
nature has been received in regard 
to any individual that he or she be 
allowed to immediately appear and 
give answer to such testimony. | 
perhaps should mention in passing 
that one of the unfriendliest wit- 
nesses Who has appeared before the 
Committee, Mr. Reed Harris, re- 
quested that his full statement be 
viven on television. Arrangements 
were immediately made with the 
television company to continue tele- 
vising the hearings beyond the time 
originally intended so that all of his 
testimony would be available to the 
television audience. 

“Trusting the above answers your 
various inquiries, I remain, 

“Very sincerely yours, 
“Joe McCarthy.” 


r 

Pur above statement is in complete 
accord with the facts as the writer, 
un eyewitness, observed them to be 
at the Senator’s open hearings in 


Washington. The word “picture” 
as used in the Senator’s letter means 
any kind of picture: television, still, 
or moving picture. For example, at 
the March 25th hearing, the attor- 
ney for Helen Kay, writer of chil- 
dren’s books, objected to the use of 
television. Senator McCarthy said: 
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“No one will be required to be tele- 
vised. The committee will take 
contempt action if the camera is put 
on the witness. While on the stand 
the witness won’t be photographed.” 
The former chairman, Senator Mec- 
Clellan then added: “We have con- 
trol of this room; we do not have 
control of the corridors.” 


Bae writer next went to the na- 
tionally known columnist — previ- 
ously mentioned to ask why the re- 
ports and editorials in the press, on 
the subject of television in Congres- 
sional hearings, vary so far from 
the truth. 

The answer was only a surprised, 
“Well, it used to be so!” 

This writer is not certain to what 
extend “it used to be so” in Senator 
Kefauver’s or in any other commit- 
tee, but this writer does know that 
to imply there is any improper, 
Nazi-like use of television in Me- 
Carthy’s, Jenner’s, or Velde’s com- 
mittees is utterly untrue. 

Perhaps we are putting undue 
stress on one small issue, but this 
specific instance in regard to tele- 
vision does bring into focus the 
whole problem of the possibility of 
getting at the truth in controversial 
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matters, particularly at this time 
when such controversies may de- 
termine the fate of our nation. 

If journalists upon whose integ- 
rity and ability we should have 
every reason to rely, have become 
careless of facts to such an extent 
that they are unaware of the true 
conditions in Congressional com- 
mittees, to what extent can we rely 
upon their opinions in other mat- 
ters? Where can the general public 
find the truth?) Where can teachers 
find the truth? 


W.. cannot censure teachers too 
severely if, as publications increase 
in number and volume without im- 
proving in accuracy, they become 
weary of the search for truth. A 
calm analysis of the situation makes 
it easy to understand the emotional 
reaction which has caused so many 
educators to abandon the exercise 
of traditional logic and reason in 
favor of a philosophy of relativism 
a philosophy of unrealistic opti- 
mism common to both Dewey and 
Marx. It is easy today, in face of 
the difficulties presented by the 
world of journalism, to abandon the 
search for absolutes, and to say with 
Pontius Pilate, “What is truth?” 





What Did You Say? 


by JAMES 


é 

J DON’T believe... in a four- or 
five-syllable word when a one-syl- 
lable word will do just as well. In 
fact, like the man in the street 
I have a suspicion that when a writ- 
er, a lecturer, a university profes- 
sor, utilizes polysyllabie utterance 
that’s a sample ) 
latan. 


he may be a char- 
Also from long experience, 
I suspect that the user of big words 
has first fooled himself before he 
tries to fool others. If someone says 
to him, ‘Would you mind putting 
that in plain words,’ and he an- 
swers that it cannot be done, | want 
no part in his philosophy. I have 
met professors who hold that Scho- 
lastic philosophy (which we may 
call the Catholic philosophy) can- 
not be explained in simple speech. 
If that’s the case they must think 
their philosophy deeper and wiser 
than the Gospels.” 


, 7 man who said that is Rev. 
James M., C.S.P., contribut- 
ing editor of THe CaTHoLic Wor ;p, 
and well known author of the 
NCWC syndicated column, “Sur- 
Corda,” which appears— in 
most diocesan weekly newspapers 
throughout the country. 

Scientific research has borne out 
the truth of what Father Gillis said. 
A survey, based on Rudolf Flesch’s 


Gillis, 


suum 


F. 


GRIFFIN 


readability tests, taken among ten 
writers whose columns  appea 
regularly in New York newspapers 
has shown that Father Gillis ranked 
highest of the groups in both read- 
ability and human interest. 

The writers included in the sur- 
vey were Walter Lippmann and Jo- 
seph Alsop, both of the New York 
Herald Tribune, Arthur Krock, New 
York Times, John O'Donnell, New 
York Daily News, Westbrook Peg- 
ler and George Sokolsky, New York 
Journal American, Robert Ruark, 
New York World-Telegram and 
Sun, Drew Pearson, Daily Mirror, 
Patrick Seanlan, Brooklyn Tablet, 
and Father Gillis. 


Biv: columns by each writer, most- 
ly from 1951 with a few from 1952, 
were selected at random for the 
sample. Then the test was applied. 
The test was the readability yard- 
stick of Dr. Rudolf Flesch, language 





To James F. Griffin, with his newly ac- 
quired master’s degree in journalism, who 
feels writing to be his vocation, the prob- 
lem of communicating ideas is a very im- 
portant one. He bases his present study on 
the Rudolf Flesch readability formula as 
applied to a number of writers whose col- 
umns appear in New York newspapers. Mr. 
Griffin is now with the N. Y. World-Telegram 
and Sun. 
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psychologist, teacher at New York 
University, and consultant on read- 
ability for the Associated Press 
since 1948. Dr. Flesch, since he 
came to this country from Vienna 
in 1938, has been trying to teach 
Americans how to write English 
more clearly. Dr. Flesch believes, 
as Father Gillis does, that you can 
say what you want to say simply 
and have more people understand 
you. And they will remember 
longer what you say to them. 

The Flesch test applied to written 
English is relatively simple. To 
find out how easily your writing 
can be read by the average Ameri- 
can, you count the number of words 
in a given piece of writing. Then 
count the number of sentences and 
divide that into the total number 
of words to find out the average 
length of each sentence. Next count 
the number of 
hundred words. 

Now go to the library and take 
out one of Rudolf Flesch’s books, 
The Art of Plain Talk or The Art of 
Readable Writing, in which you 
will find the Flesch readability rat- 
ing seale. 


syllables for one 


Scores on the seale are 
based on the coefficient between the 
average sentence length and_ the 
number of syllables per 
words. The lower the 


average 


hundred 
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number of words per sentence and 
the number of syllables per hun- 
dred words, the higher will be the 
readability score. All this simply 
means that shorter words and 
shorter sentences are easier to read. 


oo human interest scoring works 
this way. Count the number of per- 
sonal pronouns and proper names. 
Dr. Flesch calls these “personal 
words.” Then find the percentage 
of personal words for the piece of 
writing. Also count the number of 
personal sentences, that is, sen- 
tences which directly address the 
ieader or use direct quotations. 
Figure the percentage of personal 
sentences. The higher the percent- 
age of personal words and personal 
sentences, the higher will be the hu- 
man interest score. In other words, 
if you talk more to or about people, 
people will be more interested in 
listening to you. 

On the Flesch reading ease scale 
which runs from zero to one hun- 
dred, a score between zero and 30 
means very difficult reading, 30 to 
45 is difficult, 45 to 60 is fairly dif- 
ficult, 60 to 70 is standard, 70 to 80 
is fairly easy, 80 to 90 is easy, and 
90 to 100 is very easy. Here is how 
the writers included in this sample 
came out: 


Reading Ease 


Writer 
Father Gillis 
Robert Ruark 
Drew Pearson 
Patrick Scanlan 


. George Sokolsky 
Joseph Alsop 
John O'Donnell 
Walter Lippmann 
Arthur Krock 

. Westbrook Pegler 


Score 


Interpretation 
67 
59 
52 
51 
50 
48 
48 
47 
38 
30 


Standard 
Fairly difficult 
Fairly difficult 
Fairly difficult 
Fairly difficult 
Fairly difficult 
Fairly difficult 
Fairly difficult 

Difficult 

Difficult 
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Q, the human interest seale Dr. 
Flesch them: 
dull reading; 
teresting; 20 to 


rates 


10 is interesting; 


Human 


Writer 
Father Gillis 
Westbrook Pegler 
Robert Ruark 
John O'Donnell 
Drew Pearson 
George Sokolsky 
Patrick Seanlan 
Walter Lippmann 

9. Arthur Krock 
10. Joseph Alsop . 


B. the scores for the ten writers 
recorded on this test Father Gillis 
“standard” for reading ease 
and “very interesting” from the hu- 
man interest standpoint. Of the 
fall into the classifica- 
tion of “fairly difficult” for reading 
ease and eight would be considered 
“interesting” on the human interest 
level. 

Note, however, that not all the 
same writers scored equally high on 
both For instance, West- 
brook the Hearst papers’ 
vitriolic political commentator, who 
rated second on the human interest 
was lowest of the ten for 
reading ease with a classification of 
“difficult.” Pat Seanlan, fiery edi- 
tor of the Brooklyn Tablet, ranked 
fourth on the reading ease seale but 
seventh on the human interest list. 
The Flesch formula describes Sean- 


rates 


rest, seven 


tests. 


Pegler, 


seale, 


Reading 
ease 
score 
90-100 
80-90 
70-80 


Description 
of style 
Very easy 
Easy 
Fairly easy 


zero to 10 is 
10 to 20 is mildly in- 
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40 to 60 is very interesting; and 60 
to 100 makes dramatic reading. By 
human interest the writers in this 
sample scored this way: 


Interest 


Score Interpretation 


$6 . Very Interesting 
34 , Interesting 
34 ; ' Interesting 
32 ’ Interesting 
él , Interesting 
31 ; ; Interesting 
29 Interesting 
24 , Interesting 
22 ' Interesting 
15 . Mildly Interesting 


lan’s writing as “fairly difficult” to 
read but “interesting.” 


| Asop, of the Herald Trib- 
une’s writing brothers team, was 
sixth in reading ease but last in the 
human interest category. His writ- 
ing is “fairly difficult” to read and 
“mildly interesting.” The World- 
Telegram and Sun’s dilettante jour- 
nalist, Robert Ruark, scored high 
on both reading ease and human 
interest. Walter Lippmann and Ar- 
thur Krock, classicists among the 
political columnists, rated eighth 
and ninth on both tests. 

In The Art of Readable Writing 
the writing analyst presents a table 
which establishes a correlation be- 
tween the average American adult 
reader’s formal education and the 
writer’s readability score achieved 
on the Flesch test. It follows: 


Estimated 
per cent of 
U.S. adults 
grade 93% 
grade ee 
grade i- * 2 


Estimated 
school grades 
completed 
4th 


5th 
6th 





Standard 
Fairly difficult 
Difficult 


60-70 
50-60 
30-50 


Very difficult 0-30 


Now let’s examine the columnists 
in the sample to see who, according 
to Dr. Flesch, would be able to read 
which writers with ease. 

Father Gillis, with a high score of 
67, falls into the category of “stand- 
ard” reading ease. By Flesch esti- 
mates, Father Gillis’s writing could 
be easily read and understood by 
anyone who has completed the sev- 
enth or eighth grade of elementary 
schooling. Since 83 per cent of the 
American adult population has 
gone at least as far as the seventh 
grade in school, Father Gillis could 
easily establish contact with better 
than four-fifths of American adults. 


. 
i Father Gillis’s rating 
with that of Arthur Krock. With a 
score of 38 he falls into the classifi- 
cation of “difficult” on the reading 
ease test. Correlating this in terms 
of adult education, we find that his 
writing could be read and under- 
stood easily by anyone who had at 
least completed high school. But 
only 33 per cent of American adults 
have gone that far in_- school. 
Chances the other two-thirds 
would have a hard time reading 
Krock’s writing. The same applies 
to Joseph Alsop, Westbrook Peg- 
ler, John O'Donnell, and Walter 
Lippmann, all of whose readability 
scores fall between 30 and 50. 
Robert Ruark, Drew Pearson, 
-atrick Scanlan, and George Sokol- 
sky, each with scores between 50 
and 60, could be read easily by per- 
sons who have attended but not 
completed high school. Fifty-four 


are, 


7th or 8th grade 

Some high school 
High school or 
some college 


College 4.5 


per cent of American adults 


estimated in this group. 


are 


Suesces: a writer wanted to make 
his output more readable accord- 
ing to the Flesch method? How 
should he go about it? He should 
use short sentencgs written in the 
subject-predicate-object order. This 
keeps the story lively and in the 
active voice. He should. use plenty 
of personal references, personal 
pronouns, and direct address and 
quotations to make the writing con- 
versational. He should use a mini- 
mum of words with affixes and the 
Anglo-Saxon word in the place of 
the longer Latin derivative. 

Dr. Flesch has stirred up a great 
deal of controversy since he under- 
took his writing analysis research 
as a graduate student at Columbia 
University. Many English teachers, 
especially, believe that the Flesch 
method tends to strip the English 
language of its color. On the con- 
trary, Dr. Flesch himself has said, 
“English is a great language; 
among the world’s languages it is 
perhaps the one that gives the indi- 
vidual the greatest freedom. It is 
poetic and practical at the same 
time; it is tremendously rich; it’s a 
sort of all-purpose language .. . it 
has more of just the thing I am 
talking about here: elbow room for 
the individual speaker and writer.” 

In his own way Rudolf Flesch is 
trying to create better human rela- 
tions through clearer writing. Fa- 
ther Gillis has shown us that it can 
be done. 





The Legacy 


by LELIA STEPHEN 


. 

EF, rHeR HaiG looked up at the rusty little alarm clock that had so faith- 
fully marked the hours for ten years. The clock hands showed it was 
three and the sunshine outside told him that the short Indian summer 
day was aging. He rose from the basket chair that he used indiscrimi- 
nately in both bedroom and veranda, remembering that he should be on 
his way to the Convent. But first he would call in to see Babu Ram who 
had been ill for months now, prostrated by a stroke. 

It was Father Haig’s pleasure and duty to visit him as often as he 
could. Twice a week he brought him Holy Communion, but today’s visit 
was merely a brief call. The old rambling property lay on his way to the 
Convent and he would not dream of passing by a sick man’s house with- 
out at least stopping to inquire how he was. Father Haig was a tireless 
fisher of men. 

He fought a threatened yawn and fastened up his rather crumpled 
white cassock that the afternoon’s heat had compelled him to unbutton, 
took up his large, uncomely sunhat and stepped out of the shabby old 
mission house. Down by the gate a crowd of mission boys were playing a 
native game that involved much noise and more sweat, and as their loved 
padre approached they stopped to greet him, spontaneously and happily. 

Father Haig smiled at them. There was nothing, he thought, more 
satisfying than these simple folk’s devotion. It was the crown of his life, 
compensation for the heavy exile, the loneliness, sometimes even the 





faltering the missionary” knew. 
Always he could return secure to 
the comfort of their fidelity, the 
trusting hearts to whom he had 
brought the light of the world. 
Happy in their echoing laughter he 
walked out on to the dusty high- 
way toward the Babu’s house. 
The whole place had an air of 
dissolution, of immense age and 
weariness. There was a_ suitable 
exhaustion in the long’ bearded 
branches of the sacred banyans, a 
gentle lassitude in the reclining 
creepers. Rusted iron gates stood 
open on to a paved path at the 
head of which stood, on a pedestal, 
a statue of a babe, a cupid, you 
could not tell, plastered with bird- 
droppings, discolored with the dry 
scale of dead 
Beyond was a pond overgrown 
with dark slime, choked with weeds 
that trailed like the hair of corpses 
in the still water. Around them 
stretched a somnolent park of an- 
cient bowed trees and unkempt 
grasses, where weeds flourished 
and the green prolific life strangled 
all but the strongest growth. 
There were strange scents, sour, 
bitter, pungent, distilled by the sun- 
light from the flowerets that starred 
the ground with misty pastels, 
mauve, blue and yellow. An enor- 
mous old ape, withered and cynical, 
dropped from a distant tree and 
then moved with impudent leisure 
through the undergrowth, leaving 
a quivering wake in the grass, at 
last disappearing into the distance. 
Under the trees the caged air 
was hot and damp, dappled with 
the brightness of leaf-sieved sun- 
light. Hundreds of insects, enam- 
eled ants, drab beetles, gauzy flies 
moved in the greenery, intent on 
their secret urgent business. The 
silence was the deep silence of mid- 


mosses. 


night, yet here was life, infinite, 
crowded, intense. There was a feel- 
ing of a presence, invisible and 
pressing, the past leaning heavily 
on the present, dreams and memo- 
ries, woven into the sad, lethargic 
now. Inertia infected everything, 
only the weeds and insects were im- 
mune. A ruined wall draped with 
gaudy bougainvillea like a deposed 
monarch still clinging to an an- 
cient glory, stood beyond the pond, 
with a tragic decadent air. 


—_ HaiG approached the house 
by the only pathway that had not 
been devoured by the weeds, yet 
they brushed the skirts of his white 
soutane, and lianas touched him 
with cool, moist fingers. He could 
smell the steamy reek, the breath 
of the jungle, hot and rank, rising 
from the sun-stewed weeds. 

There ahead of him embowered 
in ancient trees was the house, 
large and pretentious, its baroque 
plastering yielding slowly and dis- 
tastefully to dissolution. In the 
ornate portico sat a thin, aged man 
who rose to greet him with a grace- 
ful salutation. He was a servant, 
a family retainer grown old in the 
service of his master. His huge tur- 
ban meticulously folded sat enor- 
mous on his old, dark, shrunken 
head. His clothes were clean, but 
shabby, worn, neglected like the 
facade of the house, the crumbling 
plaster, the pigeon droppings that 
spattered the wide, marble steps. 

There was a smell of damp and 
age, of decay, mossy as an old 





After Lelia Stephen’s death in Calcutta 
two years ago, her sister found a treasure 
chest filled with tales of the mysterious 
and tragic land of India which Lelia had 
never shown to anyone. From time to time 
we are publishing stories from this literary 
wellspring. 
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grave newly opened, in the huge, 
formal reception room where Father 
Haig was ushered. On the 
powdery with damp, dusky oil 
paintings hung in tarnished frames. 

The furniture was bulky, out- 
moded, mainly of mahogany, 
carved tables, cabinets once full of 
objets d'art. A few pieces remained, 


walls, 


discolored silver, Venetian glasses, 
cloudy with neglect, bronzes green 
with damp. Frail curtains 
moved wearily in the faint breeze 
that woke a thin tinkling from the 
shattered chandelier overhead. 
There was the same air of exhaus- 
tion here. the same ravaged glory 
of the deposed monarch. Father 
Haig bird droppings on a 
marble table. 


lace 


Saw 


H. knew that once the family had 
been wealthy, but the extravagances 
of three generations had squan- 
dered their fortune, sapped the 
spirit of endeavor, eaten away like 
hidden maggots at the heart of their 
foundations. The man he had come 
to see, to comfort in his last sick- 
the last of his line. He 
however, some distant rela- 
Father Haig could see them 
in the big bedroom, huddled round 
the dying man’s bed, women in atti- 
tudes of mourning rather’ than 
grief, men impatient of the tedious 
processes of sickness. 

“How is the Babu today?” asked 
Father Haig. 

The ancient servant — sighed. 
“Worse since yesterday. Last night 
he was bad.” He said it with an air 
of melancholy hopelessness, a fatal- 
istic surrender. “Soon he will go.” 
He drew out a chair for Father Haig. 
It was of ebony, covered with moth- 
ravaged tapestry. Father Haig 
could the rudiments of fleur- 
de-lis. 


ness, 
had, 


tives. 


was 


see 
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“Would he see me today?” 

The old man hung in respectful 
doubt. “Who knows? They are all 
here today. They have come to see 
what they can get out of him.” His 
voice held a thin strain of venom, 
but he was too old for deep emo- 
tion. “So it is with all of us. No 
man wants you when you are old, 
only for what you can give.” He 
delivered this cynicism with im- 
mense and gloomy conviction. 

“Would you ask him please if I 
could see him?” 

“IT shall ask, Padre Sahib.” The 
man shifted to the door, parted the 
frail, tremulous curtains. “You are 
the only one who comes to see him 
for own sake.” 

‘ 

_ Haic smiled. It was true. 
The relatives whom he now saw 
peering resentfully at him through 
the ghostly curtains were there to 
be sure that they were mentioned 
in the dying man’s will. There was 
even the hope that he would make 
a few deathbed gifts, of jewelry, of 
the outmoded, valueless furniture, 
the tarnished silver, the massive 
gloomy pictures, even the mon- 
strous pontifical chair on which 
Father Haig sat. 

They suspicious of him. 
They believed his mission in the 
house was evil. They saw him as a 
rival to their ambitions. They had 
hated him for converting their 
uncle to Christianity. They be- 
lieved it was a deep-laid plot to 
seize their uncle’s wealth. When 
he had been received into” the 
Church they had exercised all the 
subtle penalties that applied to a 
Hindu who had lost They 
had shunned him, exeluding him 
from the secure circle of their su- 


were 


caste. 


preme Brahminism so completely 
that they had not visited him for 
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years, not even on _ business. 
Through lawyers, paid _hirelings, 
they had maintained contact with 
the defiled man. But now, as the 
old servant had said, they had 
come to see what they could get 
out of him, 

The man who came out of the 
bedroom reminded Father Haig of 
a vulture, with thin dark, evil face 
and hungry eyes. 

“What do you want?” His man- 
ner was more the watchdog’s, chal- 
lenging, angry, perhaps afraid. 

Father Haig trod delicately. “I 
thought the Babu would like to see 
me.” 

“He cannot see 
he said abruptly. 

“Would you be 
tell him I’ve come? 

“Til tell him.” The man shifted 
restlessly hoping to communicate 
some of his impatience to Father 
Haig. “Ill tell him when he wakes 
up.” 

“Thank you. Do you know when 
that will be?” Father Haig saw the 
women in their billowing saris 
move like a crowd of sluggish moths 
round the sick bed. 

“I don’t know. I don’t know,” 
the man said briefly. He became a 
little desperate. 


anyone today,” 


good enough to 
coe 


Tue old servant padded back into 
the room, his footfalls hushed by 


the worn Turkish carpet. “The 
Babu,” he said softly, “is asleep. 
But you may come in and say the 
prayers.” He fired his defiance at 
the thin, dark relative. It was an 
ancient feud. Father Haig hesi- 
tated. The man looked furious. 
“Now,” said the old servant and 
purposefully lifted the curtains 
with a husk of a hand. 

“Thank you,” said Father Haig. 

As he entered the big sunny room 
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the relatives drew away from his 
infection. Their eyes were angry 
and contemptuous, but he ignored 
them with a quiet indilference, 
rather as if they were not there. 

The Babu lay in the center of an 
enormous’ Victorian  four-poster. 
In the tight white wastes of the 
bedclothes he lay like an autumn 
leaf, small, frail, shriveled in a field 
of snow. His eyes were closed and 
his mouth partly open. His breath 
came in rasping gasps. Through 
the curtained window the afternoon 
sunlight spun gold on the still air. 
There was a musky odor, the scent 
of sickness or the women’s oiled 
hair. 


Parveen HaiG crossed himself. si- 
lently. He was aware of a rustle 
behind him, an approaching serv- 
ant. In the wall opposite was set 
an oval mirror and in its steely face 
he could see reflected the relatives 
crowded behind him. Curiosity or 
defense, he did not know. He 
prayed silently watching the old 
man’s papery cheeks blow in and 
out with each hard-won breath, the 
trickle of saliva like a snail-track 
that silvered his lower jaw. 

Not long now, Father Haig 
thought. He prayed with a tender 
piety for a, happy death. He 
hoped it would at least be painless. 
He doubted that the relatives would 
summon him in time. Now that the 
prayer was over they drew back 
frightened of his contagion and 
watched him from their huddled 
circle with dark, hostile eyes till he 
had left the room. 

There was no one on hand to 
show him out as he picked his sun- 
hat off the pair of antlers where the 
servant had hung it. The deer- 
mask had been preserved too but 
moths had riddled it and the bones 
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glimmered white and _ brittle 


through the rags of skin. 


a he met the old servant 
dozing in the porch, lapped in long 
sunrays, his bare, old feet with their 
gnarled toes stretched out before 
him. He must have been nearly 
asleep, but he heard Father Haig’s 
step and he rose immediately re- 
pentant of his lapse. There was a 
time when he had been the major- 
domo of the Babu’s’ household, 
proud and strong with a voice that 
could carry to the farthest ends of 
the rambling estate. Now he could 
not stay awake. He shuffled up to 
Father Haig, shame in his watery 
eyes. 

“Padre Sahib,” he said, “did you 
see the Babu?” 

“Yes, thank you. I did see him. 
You were kind to ask me. The other 
Babu had told me I couldn’t see 
him.” 

The servant scoffed gently. “Pah! 
Who cares for him? He is nobody. 
He is not of the Babu’s own 
relations. Only a son-in-law of his 
aunt.” He broke into a soft chuckle, 
showing his battered, betel-red- 
dened teeth. Ay! they have come to 
see what they can get, but they will 
get nothing. There is nothing.” 

“Nothing at all? What about the 
house?” 

“These?” He waved his claw-like 
hand at the flaking facade, the 
forest of the grounds. “All mort- 
gaged eight years now. Don’t I 
know?” He implied the deep con- 
fidence of his master with a single 
gesture. “All the household ex- 
penses are in my hands.” 


one 
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“I see,” said Father Haig. Across 
the undergrowth in the grounds the 
sunlight was laying long blades of 
gold. There was a hint of melan- 
choly in the air, a foretaste of death 
that circled the house, lingering at 
the windows. 

“There will be nothing for them. 
They will abuse him, curse him. No 
one will miss him. No one, after | 
am gone. He leaves nothing behind, 
neither son, nor money nor prop- 
erty. Nothing at all.” The old man 
spoke with a soft bitterness. 


ee 

‘Twas is not true,” said Father 
Haig. “The Babu has left something 
behind. Down at my mission there 
are orphan children who owe their 
lives to his charity. There are sick 
old people for whom he bought food, 
medicine, clothes. Not much money, 
really,” Father Haig was speaking 
to himself now, “but it meant much 
to us, to those poor people. Isn’t that 
enough?” he asked the old man, 
“to be remembered by the poor, 
the old, the weak?” 

“Ay, yes,” the servant nodded, 
slipping back into his senile lan- 
guor, his septuagenarian dreams. 
“His name will remain.” 

The sunlight was low on the west 
banks of the pond, gilding the 
brooding trees, firing the grasses. It 
fell on the discolored statue at the 
entrance, on the rusty gate, with the 
inexpressibly sad tranquillity of 
afternoon. Somewhere in the trees 
wild doves were uttering their echo- 
ing mourning cries and a flute, 
played far off, took up their 
threnody, weaving a pathetic little 
air, cool and limpid. 
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Born to Fears 


by ANNIE W. NOEL 


Sue wished, as she went about her 
room, setting it to rights, that she 
believed in God. In a real God who 
would hear ker when she spcke to 
Him; who would know that she was 
happy. No one but God could really 
know how happy she was. No one 
but God could know that she was 
afraid. “Oh, you mustn’t be afraid,” 
everyone else would say, “Afraid on 
your wedding day!” She went to 
her open window and, kneeling, 
looked at the blue sky, and she 
grew grateful, with a slow, gentle, 
deeply - relieving gratitude. She 
wished she believed in God and 
could be grateful to Him. 

How could people be so sure 
there was not a real God, one who 
heard you when you spoke to Him? 
How could they be so sure that 
there was just a Power-for-Good 
that would ultimately triumph? 
How could they really know? 
There might be a real God. She 
wished she believed it. Had her 
own mother, dying when she her- 
self was born, believed it? That 
would give her a kind of right to 
believe too. 

She had hoped her father really 
did though, of course, he never 
mentioned such things. But that 
morning she had gotten up her 
courage and asked if he did. He 


was silent. Then he had made a 
great effort, and with a certain em- 
barrassment had told her gravely 
that he, like many people, had 
wanted to believe in God and had 
tried for a while, but his belief had 
been like the lovely web of the 
spider spun afresh each day out of 
himself, and every day it had bro- 
ken down. So he had given it up. 
But, he added affectionately, she 
must not go by his experience. He 
could never feel so positive as many 
people seemed to be. There might 
be a God, for all he knew. “A real 
God?” she had asked, “Who heard 
you?” “Yes, even that.” 

Sax was a little shocked later on, 
in the very midst of the marriage 
ceremony, to find herself wishing 
again that she believed in a God 
Who knew she was getting mar- 
ried. She remembered reading 
somewhere of asking Him for a 
blessing. If she believed in God she 





Annie W. Noel says that there is little 
of interest in her biography but that as 
teacher, wife and mother had a 
happy life and much enjoyment in her 
pupils, her children and her friends along 
the way. Mrs. Noel has had articles in the 
Atlantic Monthly, Good Housekeeping and 
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she has 
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certainly would ask Him to bless 
her now. She would feel then that 
had done all could. Her 
friends would think it silly, but it 
would be a relief. What harm to 
If there were no God He sim- 
ply would not hear. 
know, 


she she 


ask? 
No one would 
“If you are real,” she said 
to God, at last, “help me.” 


QO Ne year and then another of mar- 
ried life 
happy; 


and = she 
that she was 
happy. One day when out shopping 
she passed a church whose door 
stood wide open and she caught a 
glimpse of the people inside. They 
must be believing in a real God, tor 
they were praying on their knees, 
and no one would ask anything or 
say anything to a mere Power-for- 
Good. If she could ask for anything 
it would be for a child. Slowly she 
went up the church and 
looked in. Yes, they were all kneel- 


went by was 


she knew 


steps 


ing down, they were all believing in 
a real God Who was listening. That 
was very wonderful, she thought, 
with longing. She slipped = cau- 
tiously into the church, and tried 
kneeling down, like the rest. 

If she could believe in God for 
even a moment, she thought, she 
would Him for a child. Sud- 
denly she forgot that she did not 
believe in God and cried out to Him. 
The cry eseaping her brought her 


ask 


to her senses again, and she rose 
and went out into the street and 
hurried along, a little ashamed. 


, = she had every excuse for it, 


she thought, later on. She found 
her husband in the garden catching 
rose bugs, and she told him about 
it and he looked at her a minute, 
surprised and touched. “Well,” he 
said affectionately, as he turned 
back to his roses, “there certainly 
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was nothing wrong about it.” But 
she could see for herself, he added, 
us he caught another rose bug, that 
even if there were a real God, He 
wouldn't be likely to change His 
plans for a stray prayer of hers. 

She was silenced by his reason- 
ing, but after all, she thought, as 
watched him, she did not al- 
ways agree with his arguments, 
they were unanswerable. 
They had talked about religion oc- 
castonally, as everyone did, and he 
seemed always to think that one 
should try to understand God. She 
did not want to understand Him. 
She wanted to believe in Him. 


she 


though 


Tes baby came and when she saw 
him, lying so small near her she 
was afraid. She drew him close. Oh, 
now, she thought, now was the time 
when it would help most to believe 
in God, a real God, Who knew the 
baby, Who loved the baby. She 
watehed her husband as he took up 
the baby, but he was only proud, 
triumphant. Yet once a few months 
later he was afraid. The baby woke 
them in the night and they found 
him struggling in his bed, each 
breath flickering as if it would be 
his last. 

Turning sharply to her, her hus- 
band foreed her to knees 
with his hands on her shoulders. 
“Pray,” he said) sharply, “pray, 
while I call the doctor.” And then 
while they waited for the doctor, he 
took up the baby and with his 
cheek laid to the baby’s cheek he 
walked up and down. “O God,” she 
heard him whisper the 
baby’s cheek, “O God.” 

Not long afterward she heard him 
talking and laughing with the doc- 
tor in the living room. The doctor 
had found the trouble immediately 
and proscribed the remedy. “The 


her 


against 
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baby is safe now,” the doctor said 
reassuringly, as he passed through 
the room where she lay with the 
baby’s warmly beating — heart 
pressed close against her own, still 
cold with fear. 

She lay still and wondered what 
the doctor meant by saying that the 
baby was safe? How could he ever 
be safe? She remembered her hus- 
band’s ery as he walked up and 
down with the baby in his arms, 
and as he came to bed she found 
courage to speak to him about it. 
He laughed. That didn’t mean a 
thing, he said. He had been seared 
into it for a minute. A belief that 
you were frightened into didn't 
mean much, he added. But as she 
lay awake she wished she believed 
in a real God. Then she would be 
afraid only of Him. That would be 
easier than being afraid of life it- 
self. 


Ax the next baby was an acci- 


dent. “You certainly didn’t pray 
for this her husband said, 
lightly. She was sorry for the com- 
ing baby, she was sorry that from 
the very beginning of his life he 
should be unwanted. What if it 
were a boy, and he learned some 
day that his brother had been 
prayed for and he himself was just 
an accident? But that could not be. 
Either both of the children were 
accidents of life, or both were in- 
tended to be. Even her husband 
must acknowledge that. 

But when the baby came and his 
father saw him so very small, he 
took him up and laid his cheek 
against the baby’s cheek, and as she 
watched she felt that his father was 
pitying him. Surely God, if there 
were a God, could do no less. Surely 
God would pity him too. She 
wished she believed in a real God 


” 
one, 
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who pitied her children. She would 
be willing to be afraid of 
exchange for that. 

As the days went by she forgot 
to be afraid of anything, the babies 
were so well and happy. She and 
her husband played and laughed 
with them. She had little occasion 
to think of God, though sometimes 
she missed her former longing for 
Him. 

One evening, on her way to bed, 
she stopped, as usual, by the chil- 
dren to gaze at them as they lay 
asleep, and she found herself kneel- 
ing beside them, and thanking God 
for them. She rose very quickly 
when she realized what she had 
done and she was a little ashamed. 
But then she recollected with a 
smile that no doubt all her ances- 
tors had believed in a real God Who 
heard them, and this belief of theirs 
was bound to rise up in her occa- 
sionally when she was least expect- 
ing it. No doubt her own mother 
had believed in God. She felt sud- 
denly sure of it, and she stretched 
out her hand as if to touch her 
mother with a sudden warmth of 
affection and relief. 


God in 


A YEAR later she decided with her 
husband that since they were both 
in such good health and his work 
was going so well it would be a 
good time to have their last child. 
Thinking it over, when she knew 
the baby was coming, she was 
rather taken aback that she and her 
husband could so deliberately de- 
cide on the pro-creation of a new 
human being. It seemed even a bit 
presumptuous, considering — their 
record in other things. 

Their plans ran smoothly, how- 
ever, and the baby was the longed- 
for little girl. With joy they 
watched over her, with joy they 
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the moment when she 
know and them. 
Then the baby became ill, and in 
trouble and pain she stretched out 
her little her father. He 
took her up to comfort her, and she 
stillened out in 


dead. 


welcomed 


seemed. to love 


arms to 


his arms and was 


* wished, as she sat alone weep- 
ing, that she believed in a real God. 
Then would have 
whom she could speak about her 
baby girl. Her friends who came to 
comfort her never mentioned the 
baby, but talked of this and that. 
Their silence meant that they were 
afraid to speak of her, that they 
believed the baby was dead forever. 
She sat alone as they talked, and 
held the baby in her heart. 
Why did they never speak of the 
baby, and speaking take the heavy 
load from her heart for a moment 
her”? 

“Perhaps God took the baby,” she 
said one day to her husband, gath- 
ering up her courage to struggle 
against his silence. If he would 
only say “perhaps.” But he was 
silent. 

She could not lay the baby away 
in the grave and forget her. She 
had carried her before she was born 


she someone to 


she 


to rest 


and could not be seen, she carried 
her now in her heart when she was 
dead and could not be seen. Until 
one day worn out by the silence 
around her everywhere, worn out 
by the baby she carried in her heart 
everywhere, she laid her head on 
the table where she was sitting and 
said to God, “If You will take her 
God, if You will take her, I will be- 
lieve in You.” She waited a while, 
and gradually a sense of relief stole 
over her. 

As the days went by she saw that, 
moment, she had 


for a somehow, 
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she did not know how, really be- 
lieved in God. She recalled that mo- 
ment often. She was afraid she 
might forget it, and as long as she 
remembered it she would dare re- 
member the baby. God had been 
silent, but she knew she need not 
forget the baby the way her friends, 
in their silence, seemed to tell her 
she must. And above all else in the 
world, she feared she might forget 
the baby. 


Ox: morning in spring, as she was 


in the garden, her eyes were drawn 
upward to the blue sky, and she 
stood still a moment in surprise, 
seeing how blue it was and how 
tender. Looking down she saw 
small flowers in the grass at her 
feet and she stooped and touched 
one of them with her finger. A 
baby was the only thing so sweet 

a baby? She could have another, 
warm and tender in her arms. 

“Another child?” — her husband 
turned sharply in his chair to face 
her, where she stood behind him 
softly touching his hair as_ she 
spoke. Could she guarantee, he 
asked bitterly, that another child 
would not die too? O, no, he had 
had enough of that. She was si- 
lenced, but presently she followed 
him, as he rose unhappily, and she 
found him looking down at the two 
boys, in their sleep. “Perhaps they 
would die too,” he said, “if he had 
known, if he had known, he would 
never have had children.” 

But what way was there of know- 
ing anything? Of understanding 
anything? If she believed in a real 
God she would not have to know, 
she would not have to understand. 
She would even be glad to be afraid 
of Him. What a relief it would be 
to believe in Him, not for just a 
moment now and then but always. 
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As she sat sewing on the porch 
watching her two boys playing, she 
wished she believed in God enough 
to tell them about Him, to. start 
them believing Perhaps she 
did believe enough to tell them a 
little. At last she called them to 
her and making a great effort, with- 
out daring to raise her eyes from 
her sewing she asked: 

“Do you know 
children?” 

“Why God did,” answered the 
older boy promptly, and she raised 
surprised eyes to him, wondering 
where he had picked that up. 

“Didn't you know that, Mom- 
mv?” asked the little fellow alfec- 
lionately, “Was that) all) you 
wanted to know?” And they ran olf 
again to their play. 

She sat awe-struck and thought- 
ful. Had she believed in God 
when she was small and had she 
merely dropped it, as she had her 
music? If so perhaps she could get 
it back. She could practice it. She 
could practice it a little every day. 

Difficulties presented themselves 
however. 


too. 


who made you, 


too 


She had to consider her 
friends, who often dropped in to 
keep her company, and who, she 
knew, might be a little shoeked at 
her trying to believe in God in that 
way. 

One day when her husband, com- 
ing home unexpectediy early, found 
her sitting still and silent, doing 
nothing at all, without even a book 
in her hand, he looked at her with 
anxious questioning. What was she 
doing? Just believing in God, she 
told him hastily, dismayed and em- 
barrassed. With his usual courtesy 
he quickly withdrew, but she saw 
the deepening anxiety in his eves all 
evening when he glanced at her. 


She was not surprised, later in the 
evening, to overhear him consulting 
his friend the who had 
dropped in. She stopped in_ the 
hallway and listened, a little anx- 
iously. The doctor was a good sen- 
sible friend but what would he say 
to a thing like that? To her relief, 
she heard him warmly and quickly 
reassuring her husband. It would 
be the one thing, he said earnestly, 
that he would reeommend to all his 
patients if he dared. Even to the 
men, he added firmly. 

But didn’t he think, reasoned her 
husband, that women were just 
into it?) That they were 
afraid? Possibly, answered the doc- 
tor, steadily, but had it never oc- 
curred to him that there was some- 
thing to be afraid of?) Well, how- 
ever that might be, they both con- 
cluded, as they rose to examine 
some new golf clubs, it might be a 
vood thing to have someone doing 
it, in case there might be something 
to it. It had always been the way, 
the doctor added, knowingly, as he 
swung one of the clubs. From the 
beginning of history there had al- 
Ways been someone believing and 
praying. Usually, of the 
women, 


doctor, 


seared 


course, 


Wi the women, she wondered, 
as she went softly away, out into 
the quiet of the garden. Perhaps a 
belief in God was carried a long 


time and in silence, as a woman 
carries her child. Perhaps a belief 
in God was born into the world in 
travail. She felt relieved and happy. 
She realized that she had been born 
with the right to believe in Him. 
She was not afraid to be afraid of 
Him. She knelt in the garden and 
thanked Him. 





Wanted: American Liberals — 
No Catholic Need Apply 


by JOHN J. 


ie term liberal is what semanti- 
cists calia It means 
almost anything and therefore prac- 
tically nothing. In this 
tvpe dictionary definitions are rare- 
lv helpful, but there it is deiined, 
among other things, as “free from 
narrowness, bigotry, or bondage to 


“weasel” word. 


words of 


authority or creed, as in religion.” 
It may surprise some to find bigotry 
and belief in’ religious authority 
equated. It shouldn’t. Such a claim 
has been developed at some length 
in The Authoritarian Personality, 
by T. W. Adorno, Frenkel-Bruns- 
wik, D. J. Levinson and R. N. San- 
ford. 

Specifically it is claimed that 
there is a positive correlation, 1. e., 
association 
politically 
servaltive, 
tric and 
Religious 


between those who are 


and economically con- 
authoritarian, 


religiously 


ethnocen- 
conservative. 
conservatives are those 
who place “emphasis on the Church 
as moral authority, on the absolute- 
ness of moral values, and on the im- 
portance of ritual and prayer” (D. 
J. Levinson and R. A. Schermer- 
horn, “Emotional - Attitudinal Ef- 
fects of an Intergroup Relations 
Workshop on its Members,” in The 
Journal of Psychology, 31: 243- 
256). 

The opposite claim is also ad- 


vanced that liberals are those who 
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have “a religious humanistic or 
nontheistic approach with empha- 
sis on personally derived values and 
on a naturalistic rather than a su- 
pernaturalistic view of the ‘world” 
(Ibid.). 

Despite this reputedly scientific 
jargon, there is evidence that some 
liberals, as described above, are re- 
sponsible for the reactivation of re- 
ligious bigotry, specifically tensions 
between Protestants and Catholics. 


A, the outset two points should be 
noted: the variety, size and com- 
plexity of minority group problems 
in America are exceeded only by the 
volume of literature and multiplica- 
tion of agencies for analysis and 
amelioration of the same. 


Second, 
none of the literature and 
agencies deal largely or exclusively 
with prejudice against Roman Ca- 
tholicism. 
several 


almost 


Negroes and Jews have 
leagues and associations 
which actively attack prejudice and 
discrimination against them. The 
National Christians 
and originally 


Conference of 
Jews, although 
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founded to combat religious preju- 
dice, now treats this as one among 
many intergroup problems, neither 
emphasizing nor ignoring it. 

This curious deficiency is also 
one-sided. There is no lack of lit- 
erature or agencies actively attack- 
ing Catholicism. This has been true 
in the past and remains true in the 
present. Such organizations range 
from the Native Americans of the 
1840’s through the Know-Nothing 
Party, the American Protective As- 
sociation, to Protestants and Other 
Americans United for Separation of 
Church and State. A catalogue of 
the literature is impossible. — It 
would include the frankly porno- 
graphic, ghost written disclosures of 
Maria Monk and contemporary dia- 
tribes. If such attacks were directed 
against Negroes or Jews, all Ameri- 
can liberals would raise their voices 
and pens in protest. 


Tense American liberals, however, 
do not content themselves with 
silence when confronted with anti- 
Catholicism, they support or even 
lead the attack. Current spokesmen 
against Catholicism include both in- 
tellectuals and liberals, at least as 
these terms are usually defined in 
American society. Among contem- 
porary critics of Catholicism are 
Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, former 
university president; James Bryant 
Conant, former university — presi- 
dent; Paul Blanshard, former min- 
ister and author; Charles C. Mor- 
rison, contributing editor of the 
Christian Century and many of sim- 
ilar background and attainments. 

In fact Rev. Alson J. Smith, who 
serves on the staff of the Bulletin of 
the Methodist Federation for Social 
Service, has stated (“This Catholic- 
Protestant Feud,” in The American 
Mercury, LXV: 536-542): 
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“This new opposition to Catholic 
activity is rooted in liberal Protes- 
tantism, and is led by such old ene- 
mies of Klan-type bigotry as_ the 
Christian Century and The Church- 
man.” 

Norbert Muhlen in “The Phantom 
of Popism” (The New Leader, 
XXXIV: 6-8) has called attention to 
the same point: 

“Quite independently from these 
hate movements (the Kilt - Klux 
Klan), there has been a libertarian 
anti-Catholic tradition with roots, 
ideas and methods of its own; this 
movement of liberal intellectuals 
grew from their secular belief in 
freedom as an end in itself, and 
from their aversion toward religion 
in general-—which, they sensed, pre- 
sented itself in its most radical form 
in the Catholie faith.” 

D. W. Brogan of Cambridge Uni- 
versity in “The Catholie Church in 
America” (Harper's, 1200: 40-50), 
an article scarcely entirely favor- 
able to Catholics, has this to say on 
the subject: 

“If religious intolerance is abso- 
lutely wrong (which is what the 
Liberals say), then it is wrong as 
an accompaniment of the revolution 
in Mexico and Russia; and when 
that persecution was going on in 
Mexico; or when it is going on now 
in Lithuania, one might expect (if 
one were naive enough) impas- 
sioned protests from run-of-the- 
mill liberals. If they have been 
made, they have been sotto voce; at 
any rate, few American Catholics 
seem to have heard them.” 


How can one explain this “selec- 


democracy of American lib- 
erals? Several factors appear perti- 
nent. First, there is the historical 
accommodation made by American 
Catholics to Protestant 


tive” 


antago- 
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PLISTHS, conse- 


separatism, AS a 
quence, Catholicism has frequently 
been as terra 


Protestants. 


incognita to many 
Research into Catho- 
lic minority problems has not been 
done and as a result neither sympa- 
thy nor understanding, usual by- 
products of such research, has re- 
sulted. 

More important perhaps has been 
Pius IX’s) condemnation § of 
teenth century 
was a 


nine- 
liberalism, which 
mixture of doctri- 
rationalism, secularism and 
anti-clericalism. As William) P. 
Claney has pointed out in “The *Lib- 
eral Catholic’ ’ 
EVE: 


Was 


strange 
naire 


(The Commonweal, 
this 


339-337 ) condemnation 
welcomed by some 
Continental liberals, who believed it 
would the death-knell ot 


Roman Catholicism. 


secretly 


prove 


A rHind factor is the almost hys- 


terical identification of some Amerti- 


ean liberals with their notion of 


democracy. For such, democracy 
means an entire repudiation of what 
is termed authoritarianism. An au- 
thoritarian is one who upholds au- 
thority. The opposite of this is not 
democracy, but anarehy. A distine- 
tion must be made regarding levels 
of authority. In matters of faith 
and the Roman Catholie 
Church is inevitably and necessarily 
authoritarian. She is the keeper of 
revealed truth which 
power to change. 


morals 


She has no 

Beyond this some authoritarian- 
ism may be practiced by individual 
clerics and lay people. If it is an 
abuse of authority it ought to be 
firmly repudiated. It is this confu- 
sion over terminology which has led 
some American liberals into pit- 
falls. Their tendeney to become 
identified with what they consider 
the underdog, at times in complete 
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disregard of the facts, permitted use 
of their names by organizations 
later proved subversive. D. W. Bro- 
gan has pointed out that the ten- 
deney of American liberals to follow 
their hearts rather than their heads 
has had tragie or comic results. 


Gi. of the tragic consequences of 
American liberalism has been its re- 
luctance to see Communism for 
What it really is. Here the heart has 
certainly overruled the head. 
liberals have tended to fix their 
minds upon the inequalities in 
American society and their emo- 
tions upon reputed absence of these 
in the U.S.S.R. 

Today the benign mask of Com- 
munism has slipped even farther, 
and one of its other ugly features, 
virulent anti-Semitism is revealed. 
Yet some American liberals preter 
to seream about alleged crimes ot 
Cardinals Mindszenty and Stepinaec 
based on fraudulent — testimony. 
This in the face of wholesale perse- 
cutions, executions and prison sen- 
tences meted out by Communists to 
members of all religious groups. 

Furthermore any investigation of 
Communism in the United States is 
apt to be labeled a hunt.” 
Some may indeed prove to be so, 
but pending proof liberals might at- 
tempt to contain themselves. Some 
appear to balk as much at the idea 
of such an investigation as the in- 
vestigation itself. 


Some 


“witch 


There is nothing comic about cur- 
rent persecutions of Jews in Soviet 
dominated countries, but there is 
something tragically comic about 
the plight of some American liberals 
as a result of it. Here is the land to 
which Paul Robeson sent his son so 
that he might avoid the very real 
blight of American discriminations 
against Negroes. Here is the land 
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which some liberals repeatedly held 
up as a model for America to imi- 
tate in treatment of minorities, and 
this despite facts about the con- 
tinued persecution of religion in 
Russia. 


B. r what about the liberal Catho- 
lic or Catholic liberal? Certainly he 
raises his voice against anti-Catholi- 
cism. In contrast to the terms lib- 
eral Catholic or Catholic liberal, the 
word liberal is crystal clear. If the 
word liberal means freedom from 
adherence to a creed, or as the dic- 
tionary so delicately puts it, “bond- 
age” to a creed, there can be neither 
a liberal Catholic nor a Catholic 
liberal. The term becomes contra- 
dictory. Yet some Catholics have 
been described as liberal Catholics, 
for instance, Thomas Sugrue, who 
wrote A Catholic Speaks His Mind 
on America’s Religious Conflict. 
The reason for Sugrue’s liberality is 
that his theology is somewhat 
askew. He says, “All roads lead in 
the end to God ... many roads are 
necessary for many kinds of peo- 
ple.” “Jesus did not found a state; 
He suggested a Church.” <A fourth 
grade parochial school child would 
amend the last to read: Jesus did 
not suggest a state; He founded a 
Church. No doubt Sugrue also 
earned the liberal appellation by his 
destructive criticism of Catholicism, 
which appears to be one index of 
American liberalism. 

If the term liberal Catholic means 
one who selects, modifies or waters 
down Catholic dogma, he may in 
the usual American sense be consid- 
ered a liberal, but he is not in the 
Catholic sense, a Catholic. All Cath- 
olics must accept all Catholic ar- 
ticles of faith and morals. This 
statement holds from the Pope 
down to the humblest layman. The 


liberal Catholic in this context has 
never existed and can never exist. 
There is great freedom in Catholi- 
cism, there are even great dilfer- 
ences, but these are all outside the 
realm of faith and morals. 


ee liberal presents another 
problem of definition. And again il 
is necessary to go to the roots of the 
matter. The term liberal, as al- 
ready indicated, has a variety of 
meanings. Language is a feature 
of any culture. Words have mean- 
ings aseribed to them by cultural 
usage. This is rooted in time and 
space. Americans and Englishmen 
both speak the English language. 
But an elevator is a lift in England, 
and a lift is an the 
United States. 

Words like this cause little con- 
fusion, but words like liberal cause 
a great deal. There is, what seman- 
ticists call, a referent for words like 
elevator or lift. People may dis- 
agree mildly or be amused at the 
use of one word or the other for a 
conveyance that moves people or 
freight perpendicularly within or 
outside of a building. But they can 
ultimately agree that this is what 
they both mean when one says lift, 
the other elevator. 


elevator in 


= is not so with a word like 
liberal. In a 
single referent for the word liberal. 
There is no single category of objec- 


sense there Is) no 


tive reality for which this word 
stands. It is a subjective term just 
like the terms radical or conserva- 
tive. People who are rated to the 
left of one’s own position on social, 
political and economic matters are 
considered radical; those to the 
right, conservative. In other words 
it makes a difference where you 
stand. One’s own position is very 
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likely defined, or at least one would 
like it to be, as liberal. 
unfortunate relativism 
term. 


There is an 
about this 


ro second problem associated 
with the term liberal is that one 
may define his role clearly, em- 
phatically and often, but what actu- 
ally counts is not entirely what one 
says or even does, but the way per- 
sons in a society interpret it. At one 
time XIII was suspected of 
socialism by some Americans. To 


Leo 


a very great extent a man’s role is 
not entirely defined by the individ- 
ual concerned but very largely by 
those concerned with him. Senator 
McCarthy, for instance, might pro- 
claim that he is a liberal. American 
liberals would certainly reject such 
a claim. 

In other words, quite informally 
perhaps, but at the same time rather 
definitively by their standards, 
American liberals have defined the 
role of the American liberal. The 
assumption of such prerogatives 
may be lamentable and unjust but 
they are operative. What are the 
usual characteristics of the Ameri- 
can One is 
certainly moral relativism, another 
is religious indifferentism. Another 
is a passionate belief in democracy, 
although the democracy may _ be 
very selective and ill-defined. 

Liberals as a group tend to ap- 
prove of artificial contraception, 
sterilization of the unfit, and prob- 
ably euthanasia, with certain no- 
table exceptions. ‘They likewise 
espouse certain ideals regarding hu- 
man freedom and democratic equal- 
ity, but again with certain notable 
exceptions. All of are gen- 
eralizations. Perhaps the tenets of 
liberalism in America are as obscure 
as the term itself. No 


liberal as so defined? 


these 


claim. is 
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made that this is what liberalism 
should be, but rather what it tends 
to be in twentieth century America. 
It was somewhat different in the 
nineteenth century and will prob- 
ably be different again in_ the 
twenty-first century if liberals sur- 
Vive. 


is far can Catholics subscribe to 
liberalism? In some respects the 
sincere and knowledgeable Catholic 
must be a liberal. He must believe 
in the dignity of man, the individual 
worth of each individual regardless 
of race, creed or ethnic composition, 
even socio--economic status He 
must betieve in the intrinsic worth 
and right to life of the physically 
handicapped, the mentally deficient, 
the unborn baby, the hopelessly in- 
curable. 

The great difference between the 
sincere Catholic and some American 
liberals in this instance is that the 
Catholic liberal for the lib- 
erals. In other respects the sincere 
Catholic can never’ be radical 
enough to suit American liberals. 
He must uphold all rightful author- 
ity, and among such he recognizes 
the Church. It is at this point his 
liberalism becomes suspect in their 
eves. By and large therefore he is 
either rejected outright, or accepted 
with considerable reservations as 
the synthetic rather than the real 
article. 


is too 


i contemporary American scene 
thus offers a strange picture. A 


great portion of the population 
which is identified as liberal, 1. e., 
progressive, enlightened and most 
democratic on the basis of secular 
values, tends to belie its enlighten- 
ment and democracy by leading, 
aiding or abetting by its silence, re- 
ligious bigotry. 
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Furthermore, to defend Catholi- less enlightened and tolerant fellow 
cism or even to be very hard to- Americans, they have failed to re- 
ward its critics may endanger the move the sign: No Catholic Need 
liberal label so assiduously culti- Apply. Second, they impress one 
vated by some. Many American more with their timidity than 
liberals leave the observer with two their democracy or enlighten- 
impressions. Unlike their allegedly ment. 


Italian Primitive 


by SARA KING CARLETON 


ry 
[HERE in the picture always, Mother and Child 
And blue-clad saints, a tiled, bright-colored floor, 
A curving arch, the sense of summer, mild 

Wind from the wings of cherubim; the door 
Opening on vistas, roads and woods and hills, 
River-spanned valleys, lovely and serene, 

Dark cypresses and a pale sky that fills 
Unclouded backgrounds over fields of green! 


Wandering along their own familiar ways 
Through quiet landscapes, country people came 
To pose sedately on those summer days 

For a young artist with no thought of fame, 
Who, painting them, made clearer than he knew 
The simpleness from which his genius grew. 





Faith and Fables 


by MARY M. DAVIS 


L.'s probably safe to conjecture that soon after man began to talk he 
began to tell stories. His first tales, no doubt, were slightly glorified 
accounts to his family of prowess in the day’s hunt. In a short time, how- 
ever, the exploits of “Joe Longbow” must have bored the family circle, 
especially if there were too many “‘you should have seen the one that got 
away!” At any rate, we can be sure that what was a little harmless brag- 
ging on the part of “Early Joe,” rapidly grew into the heroic saga in which 
form it survives even unto the twentieth century in the melodramatic ad- 
ventures of Buck Rogers and all his linear descendants in the realm of 
science fiction. 

Man’s love of and need for a hero is manifest in all his literature 
both written and spoken. When Homer, some 2,700 vears ago, wandered 
through Greece strumming his harp and singing his songs to the men 
gathered about the fire of an evening, he was but following a custom, old 
even then, which was to continue into our own era. Homer sang of heroes 
who were men and also of heroes whom his countrymen worshiped as 
gods, to whom they built temples and offered sacrifice. The Olympian 
beings were capricious, selfish, treacherous and evil. They brought plague, 
destroyed cities, carried off maidens, betrayed one another and mankind, 
for a whim, from sheer boredom, or just over-indulgence. 

Homer gave artistic and, thereby lasting, form to myths which the 
Greeks had developed around their gods. These myths are savory, but 
utterly fantastic. Yet magnificent marble temples atttest to the serious- 
ness with which the Greeks regarded them. Mischievous Apollo had to be 





placated with burnt offerings so that 
his plague-carrying arrows would 
not fall among them. But, with all 
of this, who has ever heard the 
Greeks called superstitious? 


QO, Pentecost, A.D. 33, were born 
heroes such as the Greeks never 
dreamed of and of whom many a 
modern man has seemingly never 
heard, or, if he has, regards their 
deeds of “derring-do” as mere su- 
perstition. 

The Roman Martyrology has true 
accounts of superhuman acts of 
fortitude. But man’s imagination is 
always greedy of valor. And so, like 
their ancestors, men by millions of 
firesides, on countless long nights 
through the ages, have spun their 
saintly yarns. They appear to have 
played an ancient kind of “Can you 
top this?” as each, jealous of the 
prerogative of his own holy hero, 
sought to surpass his neighbor in 
recitals of heavenly heroism. 

It was a harmless and_ jolly 
pastime, this humorous extrava- 
gance of sanctity. All were familiar 
with the genuine narratives of cou- 
rageous public defiance in blood- 
drenched arenas and private strug- 
gle on lonely deserts. With the core 
of truth so firmly held, the fireside 
entertainers could afford to be lav- 
ish with embellishment. 

A vast legendary literature of the 
saints grew out of this story-telling 
instinct. And medieval man would 
probably laugh uproariously at the 
modern perplexity over truth and 
fiction in the lives of the saints and 
stare incredulously at accusations 
of superstition. 

The Church, always a_ jealous 
guardian of Truth, uttered many 
stern warnings over superstitious 
practices and insisted that her cen- 


tral dogmas be clearly and unequi- 


vocably believed and obeyed. But 
she made little attempt to harness 
the imagination of her faithful 
when there was no danger of theo- 
logical error. For, if they confused 
the miraculous with the magical, it 
was always white magic, never 
black; good always triumphed over 
evil. 


How natural, then, that painters 
should find great pictorial possibili- 
ties in these gay exaggerations and 
incorporate them into their work. It 
is important to note that in the 
main panels of large altarpieces or 
even smaller devotional pieces, the 
great central mysteries of the Faith 
were celebrated: the Incarnation, in 
the Annunciation, Nativity and Ma- 
donna and Child; the Redemption, 
in the Crucifixion and Resurrection; 
the Trinity, in symbolic representa- 
tions of the Three Divine Persons. 

But in the small side panels or 
tiny lower predelle, the artists let 
their imaginations have free rein 
and thus created the amusing and 
diverting paintings which nowadays 
cause the world to shake its head 
so sagely over the superstitions of 
people before the Age of Reason or 
of Catholics even today! Many of 
these paintings are now in the col- 
lections of American museums and 
tell their droll stories as charmingly 
as they did four or five hundred 
years ago. 





Men are incurable hero-worshipers as 
well as persistent storytellers, and the gay 
exaggerations and humorous recitals of 
heavenly heroism have frequently been in- 
corporated into the work of the artist along 
with the great central mysteries of the Faith. 
Mary M. Davis, of the Samuel H. Kress 
Foundation, describes a few of the numerous 
entertaining, moving and whimsical legends 
which have been commemorated in paint 
and which Americans can find in the col- 
lections of their museums. 
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S:. GEORGE is one of those saints 
about whom a magnificent romance 
has grown while practically nothing 
is really known about him except 
that he actually lived and died a 
martyr for the Faith. His legend is 
a beautiful one and when Calvin at- 
tacked him as an “imaginary saint,” 
the attacker was routed by the in- 
controvertible fact of the greatness 
achieved through the tradition of 
chivalry which devotion to him had 
inspired. 

While there are several variations 
of the St. George fable, its essence 
is this: 
official abroad on matters of state. 
While passing through @ village, he 
found its” terror-stricken  inhabi- 
tants living in dread of a_ fierce 
dragon which, having devoured 
their flocks, now demanded daily 
nourishment from the populace 
itself. ‘To appease the fearful beast, 
two human victims were fed il each 
day. 

Eventually the lot fell to Cleodo- 
linda, the King’s beautiful daughter, 
and at the time of George’s arrival, 


George was a government 


the princess, in regal splendor, was 
approaching the mouth of the 
dragon’s cave. George declared that 
through the power of the Lord Jesus 
Christ he would deliver her. He 
engaged the creature in combat, 
vanquished it, and returned to the 
village with the rescued princess 
the conquered monster led on a 
leash made of the maiden’s girdle. 
There the Saint bade the people not 
to be frightened and to have faith 
in the Lord through Whom he him- 
self had overcome evil. And_ the 
King and his people believed and 
were baptized. 


| the many pictures which 
illustrate this is one by Raphael in 


the Mellon Collection in the Na- 
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tional Gallery of Art in Washington, 
D.C. (Rescued by Mr. Mellon from 
the Russians in his famous pur- 
chase of paintings from the Hermi- 
Gallery in Leningrad). The 
Saint is shown as a shining-armored 
knight on a white horse driving his 
lance through the dragon, while 
Cleodolinda kneels in a_ prayerful 
attitude in the background. A funny 
little sidelight is that while George 
is the Saint, the princess is also 
haloed! 

An old English ballad refers in a 
plaintive way to St. George’s history 
and may be taken as evidence that 
such tales grew out of the story- 
telling urge of the people. The bal- 
lader sings (Brewster, Saints and 
Festivals of the Christian Church, 
p. 208); 


tage 


“Some say there was no George, 
Some, that there no dragon was, 
Pray God, there was at least a 

maid.” 


= oF Bart (or Myra) is 
another Saint whose life has been 
turned to narrative invention and 
converted into delightful pictures. 
Nicholas was the son of wealthy 
parents who died shortly after he 
was ordained a priest. Having no 
need for their fortune himself, he 
distributed it to the poor and needy. 
One of the most celebrated stories 
of his almsgiving concerns a father 
who had lost his own wealth and 
whose three daughters were about 
to be forced into a life on the streets. 
Nicholas heard of their plight, and 
coming secretly to their home 
during the night (for his acts of 
charity were always done anony- 
mously), threw a bag of gold into 
the room where the tragic family 
was congregated. He repeated the 
visit on the two succeeding eve- 
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nings. But on the third, the father 
lay in wait to thank his benefactor. 
Nicholas, greatly upset at being 
caught, bound the happy father to 
silence. 

Another interesting fiction from 
the life of the Saint tells that in a 
certain time of famine young chil- 
dren disappeared mysteriously from 
their homes. The distraught fami- 
lies accused the landlord of a local 
inn of spiriting away the children 
and serving them up as_ pickled 
meat. Nicholas heard the wretched 
story, made his way to the inn and 
confronted the landlord, who, of 
course, denied the charges. But 
Nicholas, not satisfied, walked to a 
tub of pickled meat, made the Sign 
of the Cross, and lo! there 
from it three youths. 


arose 


— anecdotes are told with 
great gusto in two paintings by Bicci 
di Lorenzo in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York. To illus- 
trate fully the marvel of the dowry, 
the inside and outside action are 
shown simultaneously. To the left 
of the picture the Saint is standing 
on a rock outside the house in an 
attempt to throw the gold through 
a tiny upper window, while the right 
hand portion shows the scene inside 

the outside wall being omitted. 
The daughters are trying to help 
their aged father to bed while into 
their midst drop the three bags of 
gold (the artist has chosen to tele- 
scope the events of three nights into 
one). 


Tue symbols of St. Nicholas’ 
benefaction are displayed in our 
streets to this very day. He was the 
patron saint of pawnbrokers and 
their three golden balls are derived 
from the dowry gold. (The three 
balls come to the pawnbrokers 
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through the Medici whose patron St. 
Nicholas was). 

In the second painting, the Saint, 
clothed in cope and miter and earry- 
ing his crozier, stands in the court- 
yard of the inn, the three youths in 
their barrels in front of him, while 
behind kneel their parents. A hu- 
morous touch is the man, guest or 
landlord, who sits at the table in the 
corner drinking wine, unmindful of 
the miracle just performed. 

This is the St. Nicholas whose 
name has become corrupted into 
Santa Claus and the commemora- 
tion of whose nocturnal visits to 
leave gifts for children has some- 
how transferred from his feast day, 
December 6th, to Christmas Day. In 
addition to being the patron saint of 
children and pawnbrokers, he is 
also the patron of merchants, sail- 
ors and travelers—-also of pirates 
and footpads probably because they 
too, in a way, are travelers. 


‘Tae twin-brother physicians, Cos- 
mas and Damian, have also come in 
for their share of legendizing. They 
were the eldest of five sons of an 


Arabian father and a Christian 
mother, and spent their lives as 
physicians administering to men 
and beast alike. The brothers ac- 
cepted no payment, having vowed to 
care for their fellowmen for the love 
of God. 

The story is told that having 
cured a man who had been seriously 
ill, his wife urged them to accept 
some remuneration. Damian se- 
cretly accepted three eggs for their 
services, but Cosmas discovered it 
and declared that he would not lie 
in the same grave with Damian 
because he had broken his vow. 

At length, the five brothers were 
put to death by Diocletian, who 
after many unsuccessful attempts 
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to drown, burn and stone them, 
finally accomplished their martyr- 
dom by beheading them. Their 
friends secured the five bodies for 
burial, but remembering 
angry protest against being buried 
with the breaker of a vow, made 
preparations to bury him 
rately. 

As they were carrying the bodies 
to the cemetery, a donkey which 


. ; 
Cosmas 


sepa- 


was following the procession 
stopped them and said: “Look, men, 
this thing which you do is not right. 
These men spent their lives together 
doing good for your race and mine. 
It is not just 
spoken in anger, they should be 
And so the 
the 
buried 


because of words 


separated in the grave.” 
crowd the 
the five 


heeded words of 


donkey and were 


together. 


, the many stories from their 
saga is a very ludicrous one depicted 
in a tiny panel painted by the 
Rinuccini Master and now in the 
Collection. The tale runs 
thus: The two Saints were called in 
to attend a man who, they found, 
was suffering with a gangrenous 
leg. Nothing could him but 
amputation. However, not wanting 


Kress 


Save 


to leave the man a cripple, they re- 
moved the leg of a man who had 
recently died, amputated the dis- 
eased underpinning of their patient 
and miraculously affixed the bor- 
rowed leg. All this seems to have 
been accomplished so quickly that 
they failed to notice they had pro- 
vided the man with the limb 
of a very dusky Ethiopian. 

The painting, though very small 
(only 7!4” x 16”) shows graphically 
all stages of the event: to the right 
is the open coffin, the black body 
lving with the mottled white limb; 
the two Saints stand beside it, 


sick 


one, 
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knife in hand, the other holding the 
black leg; to the left the patient, 
attended by his family, lies in bed 
with one black leg. This fabrication 
must have caused a roar of hearty 
laughter from the storyteller’s audi- 
ence. 


0, course, everyone in this sophis- 
ticated age knows about St. Chris- 
topher. Even famous jewelers cast 
gold St. Christopher medals for the 
safe-conduct of their elegant pa- 
trons. 

Christopher is another who ap- 
pears to be known wholly through 
legend. In the East he is considered 
to have been a Cynocephalus ‘a dog- 
headed man), but in the West he is 
believed to have been merely a 
giant. Naturally, there are many 
variants of his chronicle which, in 
the main, is something like this: 

Reprobus (as he called himself 
then) was a gigantic man in search 
of a master to serve. Entering the 
service of the most powerful king 
in the world, he became disillu- 
sioned when he found that the king 
was afraid of the devil. He forsook 
the king and started out to look for 
the devil, whom he found easily 
enough and who took him into serv- 
ice gladly. But again, disappoint- 
ment awaited him, for he noticed 
that the devil blanched and trem- 
bled when he passed a Crucifix. 
Asked the reason for his fear, the 
devil replied, “There was a man 
called Christ which was hanged on 
the Cross and when I see his sign 
I am sore afraid and flee from it” 
(Menzies, The Saints in Italy, p. 
107). 


_ en then swore he would 


and set off in 
Him. He met a monk 
him that if he were to 


serve only Christ 
search of 


told 


who 
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serve Christ he must fast and pray 
much. Christopher objected saying 
he could not fast and maintain his 
great strength. Despondent at find- 
ing no worthy master, he built 
himself a hut at a very dangerous 
fording place of a deep river and 
earned his living by carrying trav- 
elers across. 

He bore all with ease, until one 
day a small child asked to be taken 
over. Putting the child on _ his 
great shoulder and taking his stall 
he went into the water, but as he 
walked it became swollen and tem- 
pestuous and the child became 
heavier and heavier until poor 
Christopher thought he must perish. 
He said, “Child, thou hast put me 
in great peril; thou weighest almost 
as I had all the world upon me, I 
might bear no heavier burden.” 
The Child replied: “Christopher, 
marvel thee nothing for thou hast 
not only borne all the world upon 
thee, but thou hast borne Him that 
created and made all the world. I 
am Jesus Christ the King Whom 
thou servest in this work “ss 
(Ibid., p. 107). 


Bie so Reprobus found the Mas- 
ter he could serve, Whose name he 
was to bear, and for Whom he suf- 
fered martyrdom. 

The narrative is extremely pop- 
ular in art, and among the paint- 
ings of it which Americans can see, 
is one in the Johnson Collection of 
the Philadelphia (Pennsylvania) 
Museum of Art. This is by the 
Flemish painter Dirk Bouts (or 
perhaps by a follower of this Mas- 
ter). The painting shows an enor- 
mous black-bearded giant, face 
contorted with his great exertion, 
knee-deep in the river which here, 
by the way, is so calm that ducks 
swim unconcernedly in the back- 
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ground. The Child perches cas- 
ually on his shoulder, His mantle 
billowing out behind, His tiny hand 
clutching a cross-topped orb. 


Sant ANTHONY AbBBOT’S long 
struggle with the devil is familiar 
to all the world. Artists whose 
imaginations tend toward — the 
macabre have been especially stim- 
ulated by the problems of translat- 
ing into concrete form the sensa- 
tions of the flesh and the torments 
of the spirit. And considering how 
great the sufferings were which 
Anthony endured, it is not at all 
surprising that many 
should have been created 
his life. 

Anthony was the son of wealthy 
parents who died when he was 
eighteen years old. One day, he 
heard a priest read from the Gos- 
pel, “If thou wilt be perfect, go sell 
all thou hast and give it to the poor 
and thou shalt have treasure in 
Heaven. And come follow me.” 
He was suddenly struck by the 
beauty and significance of these 
words. Dividing the family fortune 
with his sister, he distributed his 
share to the poor, departed from 
his home, began his tremendous 
battle with the devil and his long 
search for solitude. Satan attacked 
him in every possible way, and his 
fellowmen, learning of the holy 
solitary, flocked to him for instruc- 
tion and guidance, gaining for him 
the title of Founder of Monasti- 
cism. 


fantasies 
around 


Axp so, goes the tale, after castigat- 
ing his flesh and disciplining his 
soul for many years, he emerged 
from his cell one morning in quite 


a glow of self-satisfaction. He felt 
that he was just about the holiest 
man alive. But his proud thought 
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was interrupted by a voice saying 
to him, “Oh, no Anthony, there 1s 
one holier than thou.” <A little 
astonished at this news, he set off 
across the trackless desert in search 
of his “rival.” 

On his way he met a centaur 
whom he halted and asked direc- 
tions to the cell of the hermit. The 
creature obliged by telling him to 
go to the right. Finally he arrived 
at the cave of St. Paul Hermit, for 
this was the Saint to whom the 
referred, only to find that 
Paul had withdrawn at the sight 
of an approaching visitor. When 
he learned that the stranger was a 
brother hermit, he emerged and the 
two old Saints embraced and lived 
together for the remainder of Paul’s 
time on earth. 

The solicitous raven who had fed 
him daily now provided two _ por- 
tions of bread instead of one. At 
length Paul died and = Anthony, 
very old and feeble, worried how 
he should bury his friend. But his 
perplexity was soon at an end for 
two lions came out of the woods, 
dug a grave and assisted Anthony 
with the burial. 


voice 


Tan life of St. Anthony has been 
very tenderly told in a series of 
panels by Sassetta, a fifteenth cen- 


tury painter from Siena (Italy). 
Seven of them are known, but are 
scattered in different collections 
here and in Europe. Three are in 
the Kress Collection, National Gal- 
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lery of Art, Washington, D. C., the 
most touching of which is ‘Meet- 
ing of St. Anthony and St. Paul.” 
The artist has employed a device 
common in his day, but no doubt 
perplexing to our more literal age, 
of -combining three scenes from a 
story in one painting. At the ex- 
treme upper left a tiny St. Anthony 
sets off with his pilgrim’s stalf 
and his Tau crutch; in the right 
middle distance he meets and chats 
with the centaur; in the immediate 
foreground he and St. Paul em- 
brace before the mouth of the cave. 
An air of great gentleness 
sweetness pervades the whole 
ture. 


and 
pic- 


’ 

‘Terss are but a few of the nu- 
merous entertaining, moving and 
whimsical legends which have been 
commemorated in paint and which 
Americans can find in the collec- 
tions of their museums. There is 
in them a curious merging of “fine” 
art with folk art. For the same 
artists who created monumental 
altarpieces, covered vast walls 
with frescoes, and interpreted the 
central dogmas of the Faith, also 
rendered these simple and often 
comic stories. They painted them 
not because they took them any 
more seriously than their creators 
did, nor than the people generally 
did, but because they, too, re- 
sponded to the storytelling instinet 
and to man’s inherent 
hero. 


need of a 





A Layman’s Distractions at Mass 


by STUART 


| Mass is the best part of 
the day. You go from it into a world 
of shadows. You play at living; you 
dine and sup with unrealities; you 
become immersed in a welter of ac- 
cidentals that over against the Mass 
are but the phantasmagoria of a 
passing dream. 

But at least you have breakfasted 
with the Eternal. You have broken 
bread with the Only and Omni- 
potent Reality. Dust of the earth has 
met at Mass the luminous Godhead. 
The infinitesimal has confronted 
the Infinite. 

Mass integrates a man with the 
glorious Catholic past. Your wor- 
ship is one with that of Christians 
for two thousand years. There are 
moments — adventitious they may 
sometimes be, but who will quarrel 
with the sources of genuine devo- 
tion?—that conjure up to the his- 
tory-conscious worshiper his an- 
cient heritage. The altar boy lights 
the candles in the morning dusk, 
before apse and nave bloom with 
the sudden electric illumination 
that announces the entrance of the 
priest and the start of the Mass. Just 
so, in the subterranean twilight of 
the catacombs, an early Christian 
deacon lit the dim and flickering 
“pillars of wax” by the light of 
which the martyrs’ Mass was said. 


SCHOFIELD 


a and awesome spectacle! 
Driven underground on this  pin- 
point of a planet the Creator of the 
Universe, through the instrumental- 
ity of a human go-between, eviscer- 
ates bread and wine of their sub- 
stantial being and fills the residual 
palpable husks with His ineffable 
Godhead: increate food and drink 
divine for His true adorers. 

It is a secret and solemn rite com- 
memorative of the death of the God- 
Man; and secretly and solemnly are 
the ambrosia and nectar of the New 
Covenant dispensed to the white- 
togaed figures gathered the 
gloom. 

Huddled in a chamber separated 
from their own dead only by a par- 
titioning wall, these martyrs of the 
morrow kneel around a mediator 
elaborately garbed and erect, who 
mutters in Greek and makes queer 
gestures over a stone table, the 
while the shadows on the tufa walls 
dart and dance grotesquely in the 
semidark pavilion of death. 


in 





Stuart Schofield labels these thoughts on 
the Mass “distractions”; perhaps they could 
better be called “meditations” of one who has 
participated in the offering of the Holy 
Sacrifice in many lands. Mr. Schofield holds 
the degrees of B.A. and M.A. from Boston 
College and is a contributor to 
magazines, 


various 
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So the early Christians received 
Viaticum and went forth into the 
upper dazzling daylight to defy 
Caesar and die bloody deaths for 
God; and so can two candles glim- 
mering in the pre-dawn blackness 
of any sanctuary today transport us 
back to our beginnings, link us in- 
separably with that remote and 
splendid past when a handful of 
daily communicants the 
face of the earth. 


changed 


, 
W 1S it only coincidence that the 
rite of Elevation of Host and Chalice 
was introduced as the great Gothic 
cathedrals of Europe were a-build- 
ing? 

In the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies church architecture left the 
plain and soared; the horizontal 
gave way to the perpendicular; the 
perfection of the circle 


was suc- 


ceeded by the infinite upward thrust 


of spire and pinnacle. Within the 
immense and towering the 
consecrated Christ seemed to ap- 
prove the revolution in ecclesiastical 
art: at Mass He ascended with His 
ascending spires; even as they tap- 
ered to a point, so did the figure of 
the priest with his both hands meet- 
ing alofi, holding the elevated Host. 
For one awful moment there reared 
up within the Gothie of stone and 
glass a dwarfed yet diviner Gothic 
of flesh and blood. 

On a clear day you can see the 
cathedrals of France for miles be- 
fore you enter their towns and 
closes. Beauty SO mighty, vet SO 
delicate, sends your thoughts wing- 
ing inevitably to its ultimate, all- 
beautiful Maker. So at Mass, from 
any point in the long arched naves 
of the great fanes, you can see the 
Host heavenward at the Con- 
secration, giving, in the words of 
Hopkins: 


piles 


rise 
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“.. beauty, beauty, beauty back to 
God, 
Beauty’s Self and beauty’s Giver.” 


Sometimes the sunlight pouring 
in through the multicolored, mul- 
lioned windows bathes in apocalyp- 
tic glory the soaring, sacerdotal 
hands, and the Beauty they tenderly 
hold: a Beauty delicate in accidents, 
Mighty in Substance, like that of 
these homes men built for It in the 
Ages of Faith. 


Wars the celebrant faces the con- 
gregation, and holding the small 
Host above the ciborium the 
“Domine, non sum dignus,” T some- 
times think of that old sinner, Louis 
XV of France, and his Viaticum. He 
had at last sent Madame du Barry 
away, had confessed and prepared 
his soul for Communion, after the 
long, unsacramented years. With 
the entrance of the priest into the 
royal bedchamber he struggled to 
rise, but his strength failed him and 
the best the old man could do by 
way of reverence to the Real Pres- 
ence was to clutch off his little skull 
cap, and face the Host. Wonder and 
awe were in his dying voice as he 
half-spoke, half-whispered: “My 
God, my great God has come to me!” 

Wonder and awe, the twin emo- 
tions of youth and age and, span- 
ning both the emotions and_ the 
vears, the virtue of Faith: Faith 
that proved stronger in the end than 
even the strong arms of Du Barry. 
Faith perduring through nights and 
days when Hope was dead, and Love 
degraded into lust. Faith outlasting 
human folly; triumphant, on the 
brink of Hell, over that self-love 
more clamorous than all aberrant 
passion. Louis XV_ had never fal- 
tered in Catholic belief. He knew his 
God in the Breaking of the Bread. 


Says 
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“My great God has come to me! O 
Lord, | am not worthy!” 

It is good for a man to have roots 
deep in the past; to feel and value 
his kinship with the illustrious 
dead; to do special things that his 
ancestors in the Faith did specially, 
for twenty centuries. Modern man 
outside the Faith is a truly pitiable 
spectacle, having broken with the 
high culture which produced him, 
and himself impotent to beget 
another, because he has thrown his 
spiritual tools away. 

Jet planes and hydrogen bombs 
and television and prospective inter- 
planetary junkets have only the 
most tenuous relation to culture, for 
culture is of the spirit, and current 
energies are almost wholly concen- 
trated on the exploitation of matter. 
It is still profoundly true, as the 
great Chesterton wrote somewhere, 
that if the world should turn pagan 
and perish, the last man left alive 
would do well to quote the /liad and 
die. 

Now of all the actions which the 
creators of our culture habitually, 
though with particular intention 
and intensity, performed, incom- 
parably the greatest and the oldest 
is the Mass. Wherefore it is the 
Mass that most surely integrates us, 
not alone with our living confreres 
in the Faith, but with the architects 
and builders of our high and mighty 
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culture, now in eclipse, but only in 
eclipse. 

To the unity of Faith that binds 
together the Church Militant with 
the Church Suffering and_ the 
Church Triumphant, Mass adds an- 
other, and a visible, unity: that of 
worship. Our common humanity 
reaches out to God in a common 
sacrificial rite: the sublimest of 
which mortal man is capable. One 
in origin, in destiny, in fall from 
grace, we both perceive and achieve 
in the Mass the unity of our redemp- 
tion, co-offering God to God as the 
Infinite Satisfaction for our 
wardness. 


Wway- 


—_— the world perish tomor- 
row it would be at an hour when, 
across some broad swath of land 
and sea, morning Mass was toward. 
In the blinding glare of Eternity 
breaking upon our planet’s night 
one only radiance would preserve 
its earthly identity: the blending of 
a myriad Mass candles into a single, 
transfiguring flame: symbol of the 
race’s enduring hope in Christ, epi- 
tome of its high culture amid the 
passing desolation mourned — by 
Eliot: the pseudo-civilization of 


se 


. a decent, godless people: 

Their only monument the asphalt 
road 

And a thousand lost golf balls.” 
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BY Sally Whelan Cassidy 


i WoULD like to tell you about a study conference on the Sacrament of 
Penance, which I attended recently. Odd, isn’t it, to have such a personal 
private thing as Confession discussed openly. Yet we found it very helpful 
and it might be well to pass some of what we discovered on to you. 

We all go through many difficulties in acquiring maturity in breaking 
away from the imitation of friends and leaders in the spiritual life, to a 
realization of our own particular type of spirituality. Many of us have been 
buoyed up in trying times by the memory of some one person’s action and 
life. We try to solve our problems in terms of “What would John have 
done?” But John isn’t here, John isn’t me, John probably would never 
have gotten himself into this particular mess. Then we begin to realize 
that we have to start figuring out things for ourselves, often quite alone, 
often with a swarm of unintegrated ideals. We try, fall flat on our faces; 
try a somewhat different tack, with more success. Then another problem. 
It gets pretty tiring. 


R, \LITy is a lot tougher, more resistant and impervious than we had 
imagined. Our best ideas sound more than a little crazy to our co-workers. 
We learn that we have to lead up to them gradually lest we be taken for 
“nuts” and “fanaties.” [tis not an easy thing to keep hanging on to ideas. 
And yet these are the main pins of our whole life. Without them our whole 
universe blurs and loses its meaning. 

Add to this confusion in how to act, how to judge, a distinct lessening 
of religious practice which often occurs when we move out of Catholic 
groups and school, into the job and our own home. Attendance at daily 
Mass becomes harder *-hen the children come along or even when a full- 
time job is pecking away at our elbow, “you can’t forget me. ’'m your 
security, your future.” Confession often becomes merely a series of ritu- 
alistic gestures which, if anything, have a depressing effect. Prayer seems 
less satisfying, less meaningful. One’s spiritual existence grinds to a halt. 


Penn ‘ps the roughest part of all is the fact that this anxiety, this faltering, 
takes place in isolation. So often jobs and marriages have scattered the 
group of people with whom we worked to achieve our first insights. Often 
we find that we have grown apart, that undergoing different experiences 
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have reshaped us so that we no 
longer really fit together. The 
chaplain may have been trans- 
ferred, or if he remains, his interest 
is focused primarily on the prob- 
lems of the group we've just left. 
It is not too much fun being alumnt. 
When you add all this together, lack 
of models, lessening of religious 
practice, isolation, it is not surpris- 
ing that a person becomes anxious. 

By pure chance some of us had 
begun to feel each other out along 
these lines. We found that what had 
been a jealously guarded, slightly 
disgraceful problem was in fact 
widely shared, something which al- 
most everyone was worried about. 
This of itself was encouraging. If 
everyone had the same problem, 
some solution must lie ahead for 
us all. 


; a while we wondered if 
there were even more people in the 
same boat, who could help us and 
whom in turn we could help. All of 


us felt that Confession was one 
means of growth which in reality 
was either not being used at all or 
else being used so badly that it did 
not prove helpful. So we planned 
a study day on the Sacrament of 
Penance, in order to find out how 
people actually felt about Confes- 
sion, what their experiences had 
been, ete. 

We did not issue any formal in- 
vitation. The half-dozen people who 
planned the day simply told their 
own friends, who in turn passed the 
word on. Over seventy-five people 
showed up, about fifty of whom 
stayed the whole day. We had ar- 
ranged for baby-sitters, so quite a 
few young married couples were 
able to make it. 

We had a community Mass which 
established an immediate bond even 
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though no one of us knew more 
than a fifth of the people present. 
The celebrant vested himself in 
front of us and we realized} some 
of us for the first time, something 
new about the Mass... “Restore to 
me, O Lord, the stole of immortality 

.and as I draw near to Thy sacred 
mystery, may I be found worthy of 
everlasting joy. % 


‘Tas morning was given over to 
small group discussions of problems 
such as marriage, the formation of 
young children’s consciences, the 
single life, work life, the apostolate. 
We had prepared in advance a 
series of questions on each point so 
that we could get down immediately 
to concrete issues. For example, on 
the subject of the single life, we 
asked: “Are we faking, not allowing 
people to get near enough to help”; 
Do we allow feelings of loneliness, 
personal unworthiness or unattrac- 
tiveness to paralyze our relations to 
others”; Are we drifting from job to 
job, from place to place, from idea 
to idea, from person to person, 
refusing painful adjustments.” 
The married people concerned 
themselves with “reducing the es- 
sential of love exclusively to happi- 
ness . filling life with too many 
outside activities and interests to 
the detriment of family life 
finding the joys and consolations, 
which normally belong to home life, 
outside the home satisfying 
one’s own sexual needs in the con- 
jugal act rather than expressing 


love and mutual giving,” and so on. 





Sally Cassidy attended an unusual study 
conference recently—one on the Sacrament 
of Penance, in which the participants dis- 
cussed the problems arising from their dif- 
fering vocations in life, in relation to Con- 
fession. It proved helpful and rewarding. 
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After time out for lunch we re- 
turned for a short meeting which 
Was given over to an examination 
of specific aspects of Confession; 
the difference between spiritual di- 
rection and therapy, the problems 
of the This was 
handled by four 15 minute talks by 
priests and laymen who were fa- 
miliar with the matter. Many of us 
vot out of this a relatively detailed 
picture of what spiritual direction 
like, that it two-way 
process, that it usually presupposed 
that the penitent was a person rela- 
tively free and in control of himself. 

After tea came perhaps the most 
useful session. Several priests and 
laymen had been asked to come pre- 


confessor, ele. 


Was Was a 


pared to make a short, matter of 
fact, statement of their 
own experiences with spiritual di- 
rection. 


concrete 


A LAYMAN Started off. He told us, 
in a quiet, humorous way, that his 
had been a rather uneventful life, 
filled with the usual failings, sins 
which over and 
again with monotonous regularity. 
He found that since marriage, Con- 
fession was reduced to a recital of 
“omitted night prayers.” His pro- 
fessional life and adult responsibili- 
couldn't find their place in 
the ordinary phraseology of the con- 
fessional. 


he confessed over 


ties 


He gave us some hints on 
the problems of finding a confessor. 
In passing he mentioned having re- 
alized the 
overseas in the army. 


confession 
There hun- 
pour in from 
all over the area as soon as the chap- 
lain drove up. They couldn’t all be 
heard but were given absolution and 


essentials of 


dreds of men would 


told to go to confession at the next 
opportunity. Here 
contact and yet 
away. 


minimal 
were taken 


Was a 


sins 
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_— laymen had had the un- 
usual experience of receiving help 
and spiritual direction from a monk 
belonging to a monastery many 
miles away. They had met only 
once or twice but had become 
friends. When a knotty problem 
came up this priest was really able 
to help. This was an instance of 
irregular, long distance help. 

The next layman had had a series 
of bad experiences after leaving the 
seminary. He tried several spiritual 
directors without success. He found 
that they did not understand some 
of his big problems; they were sym- 
pathetic but of not much assistance. 
He found help in another layman 
who happened to have a good deal 
of insight thanks to training in the 
arts. 

The last layman interpreted spir- 
itual direction as “direction by the 
Holy Spirit” and told us of the grad- 
ual shaping of his life by providen- 
tial contacts with a whole series of 
priests and laymen, and a succes- 
sion of circumstances in which he 
learned what prudence and charity 
really meant. We understood from 
him that God is present in this way, 
that He often molds us indirectly 
through these seemingly haphazard 
contacts. 


— we turned to the priests and 
One 
told us of the importance of special 


asked for their experiences. 


competency in special types of 
cases, implying that one had a duty 
to look around for the person most 
apt to help. He also told us of the 
great incentive which laymen had 
given him in pointing out the real 
meaning of his priesthood. 

Another priest, in answering the 
layman who had had qualms about 
the monotonous regularity of his 
catalogue of sins, told us that he 
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found it useful to have a regular 
confessor, who might then say, 
“Don’t you think this should 
change ” and thus assist in the 
paring down of the list. Other 
priests added that their difficulty 
was in knowing how far to go with 
the penitent whom very often they 
had no means of identifying. They 
told of the strain of trying to grasp a 
person’s need from the tone of his 
voice, or from his phraseology; 
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their failures in pushing a person 
too hard, their reticency in dealing 
with apparently scrupulous people, 
etc. 

More and more people joined in 
the discussions after that. This last 
session went on an hour and a half 
overtime. People felt that we had 
been able to learn from one an- 
other, that help was available, that 
a lot of us were in the same pre- 
dicament. 


Only Through Music’s Doorway 


by DANIEL WHITEHEAD HICKY 


ONLY through music’s doorway you return 

From the crushed lilacs of a rain-lost year; 

Only then lanterns of your dark eyes burn. 

Through music I feel your hands, their touch as clear 
As leaf to leaf beneath a starless night, 

Once more I hear each lost and lovely word 

Lifting like herons with breasts of feathered light 
Over a dreaming marsh the moon has stirred. 
Never the sunrise brings you back to me 

Never the noon, the vaulted archery 

Of trees turned blue with dusk. I hear you speaking 
Only through music’s doorway; there you stand, 
Up from a meadow with tides of wild flowers breaking: 
Our lost world crumpled like petals in your hand. 





From My Window 
in Fleet Street 


BY Michael de la Bedoyere 


‘Tn phenomenon of the Catholic socialist is very much more familiar to 
us in Britain and in Europe than it appears to be in the United States. I 
have written about it before, but the recently published autobiography of 
Lord Pakenham, Born to Believe, gives me a chance to discuss it again, 
and to see whether it throws some light on the unfortunate differences 
differences, I am sure, which are temporary—between my country and 
vours over the handling of the international situation. 

The most interesting thing about Frank Pakenham’s book, I find, is 
the simplicity with which he describes the four main aspects of his life: 
his conversion to Catholicism; his entering the Labor Party; his cham- 
pionship of Irish independence; and his prolonged efforts to defend the 
cause of Germany and the German people after the war. He does not 
give the impression that any of these startling departures for a man of 
his class, birth and upbringing cost him any of the anguish which often 
accompanies getting so markedly out-of-step with most of his friends. 
They all took place just because he thought they were right, so we may 
take it that they sprang logically enough from the very upbringing which 
at first sight would have seemed to promise so different a career. 


7 make this clear, let me point out that the book as a whole, and the 
first part in particular, puts entirely out of court any explanation on the 
ground that he was born an oddity, or “difficult,” or especially intro- 
verted. It is true that he confesses to a strong guilt complex. But this 
complex, as confessed, has nothing to do with any feeling of guilt for the 
enjoyment of the privileges which rank and education gave him. He feels 
guilty because his father, the Earl of Longford, was a brilliant and brave 
soldier, who fell, fighting heroically, at Gallipoli. He on the contrary had 
a “bad” war in 1939-1945. Health, age and other reasons prevented him 
being a soldier, save in the Home Guard and his only wound was the re- 
sult of an accident. 

A feeling like this betrays the fact that Pakenham is the typical 
product of the class that for generations has led Britain both in war and 
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peace, the class which has always 
felt that its privileges demand in re- 
turn unquestioned service to the 
country and its people. Indeed, the 
early pages of the book, which tell 
of his forebears, his life at Eton, his 
Oxford and early life companions 
drawn from the families of Tory 
leaders, political and intellectual, 
leave one in no doubt about the 
“rightness,” from the social point 
of view, of all his instincts. 

His religion, too, was of the kind 
so common in the British leading 
classes: a sturdy, but vague, Chris- 
tianity, involving little church-go- 
ing, though the life habit of some 
daily prayer, which strongly rein- 
forces the inherited sense of service 
to his country. 


H., first departure from the norm 
was his personal interest in the 
Irish problem. His family was 
ascendancy Irish and therefore even 
less likely at the time to feel much 
sympathy with a rebel like De 
Valera. But interested in the aca- 
demic problem of Irish claims, he 
came to conclusions opposite to 
those of his friends and country. 
After describing this, Lord Paken- 
ham, in one of those asides more 
valuable perhaps than the actual 
record of events, writes: 

“T had always assumed till then 
that whatever the theoretical argu- 
ments either way, the best Conserva- 
tives would approach a_ particular 
problem of statesmanship without 
distorting prejudice; that they 
would meet argument with argu- 
ment; that whether I agreed with 
them or not they would always be 
able to convince me that they were 
acting on a plausible principle. Ire- 
land altered that belief in resp ct 
not of any particular statesman but 
of the whole constellation.” 
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Here, in other words, is the in- 
herited sense of integrity and fair- 
ness, the backbone, so to speak, of 
the best British education, deeply 
scandalized because when it came to 
a matter of interest, principles 
seemed to be thrown aside. 


‘Tm conversion to Socialism was 
not dramatic. It seems really to 
have been the result of working for 
the Workers Educational Associa- 
tion, a non-party movement per- 
fectly appropriate to the Tory out- 
look which Frank Pakenham then 
had. But the work involved living 
in and with the working ciasses. “I 
can only speak for myself and say 
that after a few months in Stoke 
my political outlook was never the 
same again.” 

For some time he tried to find in 
Disraeli and the Tory Reformers the 
bridge between his traditions and 
his actual experience. ‘Toryism, of 
course, has for a long time had a 
wing which was conscientiously and 
Christianly worried by the “two na- 
tions,” the rich and the poor, and 
which endeavored to express its 
ideal of “service” in far-reaching 
social reforms. But Pakenham’s 
Christianity and ideal of service 
were not satisfied by this compro- 
mise. 


| my as he tells the story, it is 
his asides which provide the vivid 


picture. 
adulation 


Despite the fashionable 
of Communism and the 





“The Englishman.” says Michael de la 
Bedoyere, “is a Great Compromiser.” Here 
the London editor gives the historical rea- 
sons for this attitude born of long years of 
experience and Christian prudence. I think 
it can be said that we Americans respect 
genuine compromise but see appeasement 
and false compromise in any recognition of 
Red China or in a soft policy toward treason. 
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pink pacifism of the Oxford circle 
into which Pakenham drifted, his 
own change of view had nothing 
whatever to do with Russia, Marx- 
ism or Communism-—-still less, had 
it anything to do with pacifism. In 
fact, he harked back to a Socialist 
outlook that preceded Marx, the 
Socialism of the tough and con- 
scientious Nonconformist and An- 
glican minds which made Christian 
socialism an important movement 
of Victorian England the move- 
ment, in fact, from which the Labor 
party was born. 

Still more significant is his re- 
mark: “I always assumed that if | 
joined the Labor Party, I must be 
prepared to surrender and if the 
Labor Party came in would pre- 
sumably be required to surrender, 
any hereditary wealth or other un- 
earned income I possessed beyond 
the barest minimum.” 


Wis did Frank Pakenham become 
a Catholic? Here again the story is 
superficially very simple. His lack 
of understanding of the basis of the 
Christian faith he had acquired and 
his dissatisfaction with himself for 
not living up to it better prompted 
him to look into the whole matter. 
Living in Oxford very near the 
Jesuit Hall of which Father Martin 
D’Arey was the Rector, he walked 
over one day to consult him. 
Though for some months he de- 
layed taking action, he very soon 
had no doubts that our Lord’s 
claim to be God must be accepted, 
and therefore His teaching and the 
authority of the Church He estab- 
lished must also be accepted. It 
was as simple as that. But under- 
lying that intellectual and emo- 
tional simplicity were some fifteen 
adult years of training and experi- 
ence in carrying to a logical conelu- 
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sion the values which his birth and 
upbringing had implanted in him: 
fairness, courage, responsibility, 
service, faith. 


i+ is the same story when we come 
to his postwar attitude toward Ger- 
many. Before the war his studies 
as a political historian had con- 
vinced him that the official 
against Germany’s crime in starting 
the 1914 war could not be main- 
tained. During the war, too, Lord 
Pakenham was not preoccupied by 
the danger of Communism as a re- 
sult of German defeat. But when in 
1947 he was appointed Minister 
with special responsibility for the 
British Zones of Germany and Aus- 
tria, he made it his business to aet, 
not on hearsay or general policy, but 
on the basis of the actual evidence 
obtained by numerous visits to Ger- 
many and talks with German states- 
en, 

The result was to assure him that 
the state of the hungry German peo- 
ple was a matter for Christianity, 
not politics, and that the postwar 
German leadership compared, for 
liberalism and sincerity, with that 
of any other country. As an indi- 
vidual, he may have done more than 
anyone else to convince the Ger- 
man people that the Christian 
claims of their victors were more 
than empty talk. Pakenham was 
in fact motivated by his deep-going 
Catholic Christianity and those tra- 
ditions of service and objective sin- 
cerity which he derived from his 
upbringing. 


case 


ie I am right in my analysis, Lord 
Pakenham’s career, for all its ap- 
parent contradiction with the out- 
look of the great majority of his 
own class, springs from the inher- 
ent virtues of an aristocratic tradi- 
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tion, still deeply embedded in this 
country and still a factor on the 
Continent. The difference has lain 
in the fact that he has carried those 
virtues to their logical conclusion 
instead of stopping at the point 
where those virtues, if carried fur- 
ther, would endanger the privileges 
and the opportunities of his class. 

The Englishman, as we know, is a 
great compromiser, and he often 
wears the appearance of a great 
hypocrite. But whether he is really 
more of a hypocrite than others is 
a moot question. He has a strong 
sense of continuity, and he is apt to 
believe that it is better in the end to 
move slowly in the light of a long 
experience, even if this means stop- 
ping short of doing the good and 
effecting the changes which his con- 
science and his reason may prompt. 

No doubt, this has the incidental 
advantage of hanging on to privi- 
lege, whether it is a class privilege 
or a comfortable national power 
and wealth. The very fact that a 
person like Lord Pakenham can be 
so quickly carried to the Catholi- 
cism of pre-Reformation England 
and the socialism of out-and-out re- 
formers, while also espousing un- 
popular foreign causes, simply be- 
cause he was logical about the prin- 
ciples he was taught, suggests how 
revolutionary and disconcerting it 
would be if all were like him. 

But after all he is only an exam- 
ple of an influence in Britain and 
Europe which has in fact played a 
considerable part in modern Euro- 
pean history and still seems to be 
a determining factor in our whole 
international outlook. 


Biscomscans, I imagine, must at 
times be puzzled by the juxtaposi- 
tion in a country like Britain of ex- 
treme conservatism and the reten- 
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tion of historic customs, classes and 
privileges, with the socialist Welfare 
State and international policies that 
often have a Leftish complexion. 
Again, we are denounced for colo- 
nialism and imperialism on the one 
hand and the recognition of Com- 
munist China on the other. In Eu- 
rope these contrasts are not so 
marked, but there yet more “ad- 
vanced” views seem to go with re- 
spectability, wealth and sometimes 
religion. 

After all, the general advance to- 
ward Socialism and Communism 
was often led by the upper bour- 
geoisie. America, on the other hand, 
has been consistent in valuing 
highiy individual freedom, severely 
repressing at home and = abroad 
whatever endangers such freedom, 
and then leaving the individual 
largely to his own resources. 

The dilference is obviously ac- 
counted for by the fact that Europe 
is an old country with its roots in 
monarchy, social classes established 
by status rather than business, and 
institutional Christianity, first Cath- 
olic, later in many cases Protestant. 
America was a break-away from 
these roots, both as a fact in his- 
tory and because it was for so 
long the refuge of Europeans who 
wanted to leave the old world. 


‘Tneven the great ideological move- 
ments which so greatly changed the 
outlook of mankind, the Renais- 
sance, Reformation, Enlightenment 
and the modern Revolutions, de- 
stroyed monarchy and privilege in 
the old sense and turned religion 
into a more individual thing, they 
adapted rather than destroyed the 
old pattern. Monarchy, privilege 
and Church blended into a paternal- 
ism within which fresh privileged 
leaders felt a strong moral responsi- 
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bility for the welfare of the people 
and imposed on them principles of 
the good and happy life. 

In conservative Britain 
done by an aristocracy which con- 
tinuously reeruited fresh blood trom 
below, so that there is a continuity 
of evolution from Toryism to Social- 
ism. And the outward form 
of monarchy, nobility and Church 
was maintained. In Europe exter- 
nal changes were much more clearly 
marked, the old de- 
stroved, but the movements 
still earried out the function of im- 
posing the good life rather than let- 
ting individuals work it out 
Continental Socialism 
and Communism are a kind of in- 
version of the old order when mon- 
archy and Church looked after the 
people and taught them. 

This sense of continuity and ex- 
perience, with a large dose of moral 
principle (whether a right principle 
or a thoroughly wrong one) and a 
considerable 


this was 


even 


forms were 


hew 


for 
themselves. 


disillusion 
about the possibilities of great suc- 
fallen men and 
fallen nations perfect, still governs 
much of the British and European 
attitude toward national and inter- 
national alfairs. 

Nationally it explains the moral 
purpose of far-reaching social re- 
forms, which may seem very dan- 
serous to Americans, and the oddity 
that they flourish in countries that 
still retain antique forms and privi- 
swept away by 

It explains the 
way in which reform moves along 
one line, while the older order sur- 
vives in a colonial and imperial pol- 
icy, for these things are felt to be 
necessary to ensure the prestige and 
power needed for elflective moral 
leadership at home and in_ the 
world. 


sense of 


cess in making 


leges long ago 


younger countries. 
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Internationally, it explains readi- 
ness to compromise with new ideas 
and whenever there is the 
slightest’ possibility of doing this, 
rather than set up rigid opposition 
to them. The things which Senator 
McCarthy sees as treason and crime 


forces, 


seem to us to be a part of an age- 
long pattern of trying to assimilate 
the new into the old and working 
toward a new synthesis which will 
certainly not be perfect, but at least 
will be better than perpetual cold 
war and eventually hot war. 

This sense of change, compro- 
inise, reform, conversion, adapta- 
tion, is by no means the same as 
appeasement. After all, the old 
world has proved often enough that 
it will fight rather than give way on 
essentials, and its mood is certainly 
to do so again rather than yield to 
evil things. But itis far less certain 
about where it stands at any given 
moment than is America with its 
simpler formula of defending lib- 
erty and then allowing liberty to 
take care of itself. 

With our long tradition of pater- 
nalism, we like to feel our way to a 
new order, compounded of all pos- 
sible elements of what is alive and 
vital in the world—-and no one can 
deny that Communism is at least 
that. 


I HOPE IT have not allowed my ob- 
servations to wander too far 
my original subject, Lord Paken- 


from 
ham’s recent autobiography. In 
justification I can at least point out 
that a life like Lord Pakenham’s is 
a perfectly natural phenomenon in 
Britain, and it has its analogies in 
Europe. Senator McCarthy, on the 
other hand, we would expect to find 
only in that treasury of vitality and 
surprise, the young and_ lively 
United States of America. 





BY Robert Kass 


J vxaws CAESAR is Hollywood’s first 
Shakespearean effort since Lau- 
rence Olivier demonstrated how to 
make the Bard cultural as well as 
commercial in the cinema. Directed 
by Joseph L. Mankiewicz, whose 
strong point has always been good, 
sturdy dialogue (All About Eve, 
Letter to Three Wives). Julius 
Caesar was written by an expert 
who has not let his director down. 
And isn’t it wonderful that this 
story of murder and retribution has 
been left pretty much as Shake- 
speare wrote it? No additional 
dialogue, no extraneous characters; 
just a simple two-dimensional proc- 
has been used in black-and- 
white, and without musical num- 
bers interpolated. 

Of course, all these huzzahs are 
not to say that Shakespeare is likely 
to displace sturdier box office items 
like Salome. Far from it. T am 
simply jubilant because its very 
production would indicate that Hol- 
lywood, in its present crisis, may be 
turning at length to more adult 
dramas, even ones in which every- 
body doesn’t talk just the same way 
we do. 

Naturally, Mr. Mankiewicz has 
proceeded cautiously, employing 
performers whose names mean 


Css 


something at the ticket window: 
James Mason, Marlon Brando, Ed- 
mond O’Brien, Louis Calhern, Greer 
and Deborah 
with John Gielgud. As long as the 
“stars” are actors as well, I don’t see 
that it matters if the cast is poten- 
tially attractive to the customers. 

Very few liberties have been 
with the staging the way 
Shakespeare intended it and, except 
for a sensible use of the mobility of 
the camera to catch a particular ex- 
pression in close-up or a dramatic 
moment in long shot, this Julius 
Caesar is quite near to being a 
filmed play. Admitting that Shakes- 
peare is not and never will be ideal 
movie material, this is one of the 
best samples we’ve had of pure Bard 
on film. And for those who were 
wondering — Mr. Brando is excellent 
as Mark Antony. Only if you listen 
very intently will you catch an ocea- 
sonal Kowalski touch. Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer. 


Garson, Kerr, along 


taken 


, 3-D continues to im- 
prove in each film especially when 
combined with technicolor as it is 
in Sangaree, an expensive-looking 
production from William Pine and 
William Thomas, a pair of movie- 
makers who established their names 
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and their fortunes with low-budget 
adventure Sangaree, their 
first in 3-D, has their characteristic 
one-dimensional plot. 

This time Fernando Lamas is the 
fearless hero who is willed the job 
of running a plantation for a snooty 
Southern belle and her ineffectual 
brother. At first Arlene Dahl, the 
haughty heroine, doesn’t like Mr. 
Lamas very much (he is the son of 
a bond servant) and she treats him 
with exquisite disdain. But even she 
has to admit (to herself, of 
that he does run a profitable 
plantation. By the time Mr. Lamas 
has collected the evidence to prove 
that her most desirable suitor and 
his black-hearted parent are en- 
gaged in hijacking and slave run- 
ning, Arlene is fairly ready to leap 
into Fernando’s arms. 


stories. 


soon 


course 


The use of the 3-D cameras, espe- 
cially in indoor shots, is quite effec- 
tive and, happily, a minimum of 
movable props come flying out at 
you from the screen. Now all they 
have to do is figure out some way 
of getting those polaroid glasses to 
stay on your nose. Paramount. 
Mx. LAMAS Is also in evidence as a 
Gallic wine merchant in Esther 
Williams’ latest aquaromancee, 
Dangerous When Wet. Here Miss 
Williams is but one member of an 
all-swimming family. Encouraged 
by an enterprising press agent, the 
whole family decides to swim the 
English channel but only Esther 
qualifies in the finals. By then she 
has to win to pay the installments 
on the farm implements her over- 
enthusiastic Pa has purchased on 
credit. It’s a rough night over the 
channel and Esther seems unable to 
make that last mile until Fernando 
dives into the chilly water beside 
her to spur her on to victory. 
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There is a kind of appealing art- 
lessness about this Williams’ film, 
as indeed there is about all of her 
movies. She is so obviously the pic- 
ture of health and well-being that 
you feel good just looking at her. 

Charlotte Greenwood and Wil- 
liam’ Demarest are Miss Williams’ 
parents, Jack Carson the press- 
agent, and Denise Darcel a_ rival 
contestant. All of them help make 
Dangerous When Wet cool and 
cheery summer fare.-—Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer. 


= Stirr should have been a 
diverting comedy-mystery ideally 
suited for sultry weather. Instead 
the humor is as droopy as corn-silk 
as Dean Martin and Jerry Lewis 
accompany Lizabeth Scott to Haiti 
where she has inherited a spooky 
old castle. Somebody, it seems, 
doesn’t want Lizabeth to live to en- 
joy her inheritance and, now and 
then, when Jerry isn’t screeching or 
Dean isn’t crooning there are a few 
half-hearted attempts on her life. 
But plot is secondary to Jerry’s in- 
fantilism and Dean’s 
mancing. 

I find it rather hard to believe that 
this was once a Bob Hope-Paulette 
Goddard comedy, The Ghost Break- 
ers. Where has all the bounce and 
vivacity gone? I realize now that 
my unrestrained optimism over the 
last Martin and Lewis effort, The 
Stooge, was, alas, premature. 
Paramount. 


bovine ro- 


| and magicians invariably 
exert some sort of fascination upon 
the general public. There will, | 
assume, be a considerable number 
of the curious to see Houdini, a tech- 
nicolor version of the famed illu- 
sionist’s life. Rising from the hum- 
blest of beginnings in a sideshow, 
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Houdini (impersonated by Tony 
Curtis) is temporarily estranged 
from his art by his wife (Janet 
Leigh, who is really Mrs. Tony Cur- 
tis olf She reasons that 
honest factory work pays more re- 
liably and regularly. But when 
Houdini wins first prize at a magi- 
cian’s ball for extricating himself 
from a strait jacket, his wife is 
reluctantly convinced that his heart 
is really in show business. 

Soon Houdini has more offers 
than he can handle to get in and out 
of all sorts of contraptions—-safes, 
London jails, a trunk submerged 
beneath the ice of Lake Michigan 
but he never quite succeeds in his 
ambition to dematerialize. Finally, 
after an especially strenuous per- 
formance, he dies of a ruptured 
appendix, 

Frankly I was disappointed by 
Houdini which was produced by 
George Pal, who knows his way 
around trick effects (Destination 
Moon, War of the Worlds). Of 
course Houdini does raise his hyp- 
notized spouse off the ground for 
ten minutes or so, but even Topper 
used to do better than that in the 
old days. The Curtises, by the way, 
appear individually and collectively 
devoid of acting talent. -— Para- 
mount, 


screen ). 


ao current popularity of science- 
fiction and horror 
have spurred the release of The 
Beast from 20,000 Fathoms. The 
animal in question is an ahedosau- 
rus, a2 mammoth which some one 
hundred million years ago used to 
dwell in a subterranean canyon off 
the New York coast. When a pres- 
ent day atom bomb test in the Arctic 
releases the beast from its deep 
freeze, it is quite understandably 
homesick and_ starts down the 


films seems to 
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Atlantic coastline, knocking over a 
lighthouse or two along the way and 
playing havoe with 
lanes. 

By the time the local paleontolog- 
ists believe’ the ac- 
counts of the beast’s existence, it 
has invaded New York City and is 
snarling up traflie even more suc- 
cessfully than the taxicabs. Finally, 
though, armed with anti-tank guns, 
the authorities corral the beast in 
what looks like Coney Island on an 
off night. Before the sanitation de- 
partment arrives to dispose of the 
remains, the camera swings to a 
close-up of the scientist-hero em- 
bracing the scientist-heroine for 
that final clinch. 

If this film is widely popular, 
movie standards have declined 
alarmingly. At least in his time King 
Kong looked real. But this beast 
resembles nothing more than a well- 
inflated rubber giraffe scooting mer- 
rily along under water.— Warner 
Brothers. 


the shipping 


eyewitness 


} Wyman, Ray Milland, and 
Aldo Ray are all mixed up in a tech- 


called Let’s Do It 
is distantly derived 
from a venerable Irene Dunne-Cary 
Grant comedy, The Awful Truth. As 
you may recall, this one had to do 
with a very clever wife who turned 
the tables on her husband who en- 
joyed taking “secret” vacations by 
himself. Here Miss Wyman and Mr. 
Milland are kept from exploring 
fully the comic possibilities of the 
plot because they have to stop and 
sing ever so often. As another re- 
make with music added, the story 
requires Miss Wyman to play a 
former stage star and Mr. Milland a 
one-man threat to and 
Hammerstein. 

While much of this is still quite 


nicolor romp 
Again which 


Rodgers 
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funny, I found the musical inter- 
ludes obtrusive. Perhaps if Mr. 
Milland’s output of Hit Parade 
tunes had been of a higher caliber, 
1 wouldn’t have aware of 
how much inferior this carbon copy 
is to the 1937 film.—-Columbta. 


been so 


Bry Wiper, the producer-direc- 
tor who specializes in unusual pic- 
tures like Sunset Boulevard and Ace 
in the Hole, has turned to a stage 
play for his newest, Stalag 17. The 
original grafted a number of vulgar 
barrack jokes onto a small-seale spy 
plot and enjoyed a surprisingly long 
run on Broadway. Of necessity Mr. 
Wilder was compelled to toss out 
most of the jokes for the movie. 
This seems to have tightened up the 
rambling seript and this story of 
how some American P.W.’s uncov- 
Nazi spy in their German 
prison camp is most entertaining in 
a rough, good-natured, masculine 
way. 


ered a 


The boredom of confinement in a 
prison camp and the improvised 
distractions which the men provide 
for themselves come over with bitter 
humor. Wilder, though, is overlong 
as usual. Specifically, the antics of 
one fellow nicknamed “Animal” 
wore me out after awhile. William 
Holden has a fairly unsympathetic 
role which he does with his custom- 
ary polish, while Otto Preminger, 
Peter Graves, and especially Sig 
Ruman are excellent in lesser roles. 

Paramouni. 


I, Ring Around the Clock, Chris- 


tian Democrats, Socialists, and 
Communists argue with characteris- 
tic Italian exuberance over who will 
pay for the repairs on the village 
clock damaged during the War. The 
struggle narrows down to one like 


that in The Little World of Don 
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Camillo with the Catholics on one 
side and the Stalinists on the other. 
But also like Don Camillo, this com- 
edy takes a far too indulgent, even 
jovial tone toward the struggle be- 
tween these two factions. 

Ring Around the Clock illustrates 
once again that peculiar quality of 
Italian films of offending no one on 
either side of the fence. Here the 
Catholics and the Reds are both 
bursting with love and brotherhood. 
The Commies may be a little more 
blunt and dull-witted than the Cath- 
olics but they’re awfully nice any- 
way. Minor stuff from Italy, but a 
nonetheless comedy. 


iF .A. 


engaging 
* * 


ao opening of beach resorts gen- 
erally heralds the end of a TV year 
and the 1952-53 season was in very 
few ways an improvement over pre- 
vious ones in the quality of enter- 
tainment. One concludes simply 
that more Americans bought sets 
during the year and that more 
Americans were exposed to more 
mediocre entertainment in the last 
twelve months. I suppose that until 
we reach that happy state where the 
TV set is as staple a piece of house- 
hold equipment as the’ kitchen 
range and the refrigerator, we shall 
have to take what we can get. TV 
isn’t going to knock itself out for 
20,000,000 sets when there is a po- 
tential of 50,000,0000. 

However, the last weeks of the 
season were not without agreeable 
surprises. Among these was the ap- 
pearance of a “new” Ed Sullivan. 
We all know Sullivan as the stiff, 
unsmiling M.C. who introduces stars 
on Toast of the Town. We let him 
into our homes, I think, largely 
because we are rather terrified of 
offending such a formidable gentle- 
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man. But those who saw him fill in 
for the aling Arthur Godfrey on 
Godfrey and His Friends a few 
Wednesdays ago would never have 
recognized Mr. Sullivan. Under the 
influence of Godfrey’s regulars like 
Frank Parker and Haleloke, Ed 
joked, sang, danced a soft-shoe rou- 
tine, and even strummed a zither! 
I found myself staring at the screen 
wondering whether this might not 
be someone who looked like Ed Sul- 
livan but it was the one and only! 
Now his problem is solved: all Mr. 
Sullivan has to do on Sunday nights 
is to behave less like “Edward” and 
more like “Ed” and he’ll really have 
something. 


A PRESS AGENT, Philip Bloom, and 
a lyricist, Billings Brown, collab- 
orated recently on a TV script 
which, in its own way, was as stun- 
ning and shocking as Shirley Jack- 
son’s short story, “The Lottery,” 
some years back. “Come Into My 
Parlor,” the Bloom-Brown drama, 
proceeded on the very sound princi- 
ple that horror is most frightening 
when a macabre idea is developed 
by ordinary-looking people amid 
the most ordinary surroundings. 
Their script had to do with a group 
of sadistic teen-agers who de- 
scended like the Klan of old upon 
a timid tattoo artist in his shop and, 
in the best Nazi traditions, terror- 
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ized the poor fellow just for the fun 
of it. This playlet on Suspense was 
one of the high spots of TV drama 
and even the experts could learn 
from this initial effort of a pair of 
intelligent writers. 


Kove SmitH, that reliable sales- 
woman who plugs more products 
than a Sears-Roebuck catalog, also 
popped up with a surprise on her 
daytime show. A supernatural 
thriller in the late afternoon just 
when housewives all over America 
are preparing dinner 
something of a shock and Miss 
Smith may have to answer for a 
number of cases of indigestion if 
she continues this “Tales of Mor- 
pheus” series. However, the first 
one, an eerie thing about an unbal- 
anced painter who got trapped in 
one of his own canvases, was su- 
perlatively done. Amid her multiple 
commercials, I think Kate may have 
stumbled onto a good idea. 


comes as 


A SUMMER replacement of note is 
Hoagy Carmichael’s Saturday Night 
Revue which is taking over for Sid 
Caesar and Imogene Coca. Mr. Car- 
michael, a prolific songwriter and 
movie actor, seems a wise choice to 
preside over a ninety-minute variety 
show since, behind that unruffled 
exterior, is one of the canniest 
minds in show business. 





BY Euphemia Van 


ME AND JULIET.—The public owes so 
much to Messrs. Rodgers and Hammer- 
stein that it fair that they 
should write occasionally for thet 
own amusement as they claim to have 
done in this much-heralded musical. 
All the action of Me and Juliet 
place in a theater in that fabulous 
realm, native to the authors 
where, thanks to the practical genius 
of Joe Mielziner we are rushed from 
the wings to the light-bridge, to the 
lobby, the alley, the box oflice, a dress- 
ing room—each pictured with 
the meticulous realism of a 
and the precision of a camera. 

rhe complexities of organization in 
a big “hit musical” is full of fascina- 
from the light the engi- 
neering of an understudy try-out from 
the back of the theater by the director 
and choreographer when the Agnes d¢ 
Mille is looking for technique and the 
George Abbott for personality. They 
settle for Joan MeCracken who, from 
then on, steals the show. 

The 
the assistant 
derstudy 


seems only 


takes 


backstage 


scene 


selasco 


tion cues to 


love of! 
manager for an un- 
already caught the 
fancy of a electrician whos 
jealousy turns to man slaughter. After 
a quick hide-out under the candy bat 
the lovers, locked in the box office, see 
a huge shadow about to break the bars 
of the window. 

\ less perilous romance is between 
the comic dancer and the man 
ager whose rule is never to be personal 
with his company. {odgers’ songs 
brighten the commonplace but noth- 
ing can relieve the tedium of the sup- 
“hit show” of Me and Juliet. 


backstage story is the 
Stage 
who has 


he-man 


stage 


posedly 


Rensselaer Wyatt 


That show-within-a-show did pre- 
sent a problem as if Hammerstein had 
chosen a classic he would have 
bumped into Aiss Me Kate. Burlesques 
of musicals are pretty stale and cos- 
tumes are essential to differentiate 
them from real life. What is actually 
presented is a symbolic singing ballet 
in which Juliet in white 
“Marriage-Fype Love” 
Carmen and her cohorts in black and 
orange. Irene Sharaff’s white chiffon 
nightrobes for Juliet’s companions are 
duly chaste but most unduly unbe- 
ing. 

Joe Mielziner’s flair for décor is not 
visible and Robert Alton’s dances pro- 
ject nothing but banality. Was Me and 
Juliet meant to be the caricature of 
a hit? 

Isabel Bigley (Guys and Dolls) and 
Bill Haves are attractive young lovers. 
Joan MeCracken’s comic sense is at 
its best and Ray Walston gives a first- 
rate portrait of a dryly competent 
manager. The advance sale for 
Ve and Juliet extends to August. The 
publie is squarely behind Rodgers and 
Hammerstein. It really enhances their 
charm to discover they are not infal- 
lible.—At the Majestic. 


represents 
as opposed to 


stage 


CAN -CAN, — Toulouse-Lautrec is the 
rage. In the theater we have had 
Paris '90 with Cornelia Otis Skinner; 
on the screen, Moulin Rouge with Jose 
Ferrer; now on the musical stage the 
Toulouse-Lautree Paris is again evoked 
in Can-Can—a Paris centered in Mont- 
martre’s cabarets and peopled with 
cocottes, grandes et petites. Of this 
Paris, the can-can is the national an- 
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them. Art students also abound; they 
have their Quatre Arts Ball and from a 
studio window we see the Eiffel Tower 
presiding over the roof tops. Miss 
Skinner included Notre Dame in her 
sketches but it would have been far 
better taste in Can-Can to have omit- 
ted the reference to a convent educa- 
tion and the Sacré Coeur by the open- 
ing chorus. 

It happens that Wonderful Town 
and Can-Can are both set in the bohe- 
mian quarters of their respective capi- 
tals but whereas a new slant is gained 
on Greenwich Village seen through 
the eves of innocence, this Mont- 
martre is just the regular Cooks Tour 
“Gay Paree.” Innocent is not in this 
musical’s vocabulary. Abe Burrows, 
who built Guys and Dolls on the firm 
foundation of Damon Runyan’s § sto- 
ries, had to concoct his own story for 
Can-Can and the result is an implausi- 
ble romance between a city magistrate 
who sets out to investigate the can-can 
and La Pistache, the proprietress of a 
cabaret called Bal de Paradis. 

The link with the art world is that 
one of the Pistache can-can dancers is 


the sole support of a sculptor called 


Boris Adzinidzinadze! The reluctant 
role of this Boris in a duel turns out 
to be the best comedy moment of the 
evening which goes to prove that the 
Comic Muse doesn’t vary her fashions 
through the centuries. 

Imported from Paris to sing La Pis- 
tache, Lilo has a voice of purest brass 
and is a personage full of *umph. Hans 
Conried, from radio, makes a real and 
amusing character out of Boris and 
Peter Cookson invests the errant Judge 
with very preposessing if completely 
Anglo-Saxon dignity. Michael Kidd 
has staged a ballet of Eve and the Gar- 
den of Eden with such unusual wild 
life as inchworms, kangaroos, flamin- 
goes, sea-horses, etc., and with a con- 
tent as sexy as most of the lyrics. 

His dancers rampage in a burlesque 
of an Apache dance but most spirited 
of all is Gwen Verdon who comes near 
to giving grace as well as verve to the 
can-can. Jo Mielziner contributes Pari- 
sian backgrounds and Cole Porter a 
tuneful and animated score which, 
however, does not compare in delicate 
vivacity with Kay Swift’s music for 
Paris ’90. Can-Can tries hard to be 
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French but it’s a questionable transla- 
tion.—At the Shubert. 


NEW YORK CITY BALLET.—The New 
York City Center has been making a 
drive for funds. Should we actually 
lose our Opera Company, our Ballet 
and our weeks of drama, the score 
against New York will be as black cul- 
turally as it is criminally on the water- 
front. 

The development of the ballet-—-now 
in its eighth year—is particularly en- 
couraging as its excellence lies not in 
some prominent dancers but in the 
whole corps de ballet. Not that the 
stars aren’t there as well. In the fore- 
most rank of classic dancers there are 
Maria Tallchief, with her pre-Colum- 
bian ancestry, and Eglevsky; classic 
dancers and great actors too are Hugh 
Laing and Nora Kaye; there is Janet 
Reed with her sparkling vivacity, 
Tanaquil Le Clereq with her gift of 
satire, Magellanes from Mexico, Mon- 
cion from San Domingo and a new 
member, Jacques d’Amboise, full of 
youth and charm and alacrity. 

For some time, the repertory of the 
New York City Ballet has been on the 
serious side, often with three Balan- 
chine creations on one program but 
now it has added some much-needed 
gaiety with Balanchine’s own Bourrée 
Fantasque, Ruthanna Boris’ Cakewalk 
and this spring a revival of Lew Chris- 
tensen’s Filling Station with Virgil 
Thomson’s unique score which was 
composed fifteen years ago for Lin- 
coln Kirstein’s Caravan Ballet. 

Filling Station is a gay riot. The 
core of it is the gas station attendant 
in white satin with red and _ rhine- 
stone trim danced with such exuberant 
jollity by Jacques d’Amboise whose 
elevations rival the Eiffel Tower. 
Janet Reed lends irresistible fun to the 
rich girl, so unsteady on her little 
white slippers after a party, who in- 
sists on formal arabesques and floats 
in zigzags over the stage with the rich 
boy and is tossed incredibly about by 
the truck drivers. A motorist wiih his 
wife and his child, a gangster and state 
trooper all take part in a hold-up when 
the rich girl is shot but interrupts the 
funeral procession to wave jauntily 
from the men’s shoulders to the audi- 
ence. 
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Very different is Jerome Robbins’ 
latest creation a new version of 
Afternoon of a Faun made famous and 
infamous by Nijinsky. Robbins has 
transposed it from Greece to a modern 
dance studio where first a man and 
then a girl stand at the barre before a 
mirror which is the audience. The 
man is absorbed in the pleasure of his 
body’s controlled muscles and_ tech- 
nique and pays no attention to the 
girl when she slips in behind him at 
the barre. Then gradually they begin 
to move together and away from the 
barre but still completely impersonally 
and seeing each other only in the 
mirror. Suddenly as they come face 


PLAYS 
January, 1951 


Guys AND DOLLS. 
in London to mixed 
Forly-sixth Street. 


Has just opened 
reviews.—At the 


May 


Will it vield place 
At the St. James. 


THE KING AND I. 
to Me and Juliet? 


July, 1952 


WisH You Were HERE. Joshua 
Logan’s boisterous musical set in a 
Catskill camp with a swimming pool 
that’s wet and music by Harold Rome. 

\f the Imperial. 


December 


Dial M_ FoR’ MURDER. Maurice 
Evans’ dapper villain leads a polished 
cast through some very exciting epi- 
At the Plymouth. 


sodes. 


January, 1953 


Time Out FoR’ GINGER. Melvyn 
Douglas as the father of three pretty 
high school girls is at his pleasantest 
in a continuously amusing comedy. 
At the Lyceum. 


THe SEVEN YEAR I[tcH.—More or less 
of a monologue for Tom Ewell, the 
play proves his ability as a comedian 
but as drama it is repetitious and has 
only one joke—adultery!—At the Ful- 
fon, 
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to face, the dancer becomes a 
and kisses her lips. 

The spell is broken. The girl slowly 
withdraws—aloof and puzzled. The 
man continues his practice. There is 
no spectacular choreography, only the 
beautifully uninterrupted rhythm with 
its perfection of correlation to the 
Debussy score. The sensualism of the 
original is not emphasized although 
Moncion dances on the physical plane. 
Tanaquil Le Clereq as the girl main- 
tains the cool isolation of an artist. In 
a way one might call it a balletic still 
life. We sincerely trust that New 
York’s Center for the Arts will be re- 
opened in the autumn. 


man 


REVIEWED 
March 


THe Crucis_e.—-Mob hysteria is the 
background for Arthur Miller’s tragedy 
about the Salem witch trials when 
some men preferred hanging to per- 
jury. Jed Harris has staged it with 
Arthur Kennedy as the hero, John 
Proctor. The characters are authentic 
and well cast and the drama is sus- 
At the Mar- 


tained and provocative. 
tin Beck. 


THE FIFTH SEASON. The garment 
district is duly and amusingly repre- 
sented in this farce with Richard 
Whorf as the partner of the popular 
Yiddish comedian, Menasha Skulnik. 
(¢ the Cort. 

April 


WONDERFUL Town deserves to be the 
hit of the season with Rosalind Russell 
as the sister of Eileen, with a very 
clever score by Leonard Bernstein, de- 
lightful décor by Raoul Pene Du Bois 
and lively dances by Donald Saddler. 
Wit, instead of vulgarity, pays off! -At 
the Winter Garden. 


Hazer Fuace.—Helen Gallagher and 
Tom Mitchell are the girl and her doc- 
tor from Vermont who visit New York 
and meet the Mayor, who is Jack 
Whiting, an adept in soft shoe routines. 
It’s a fast, brash musical with brisk 
music by Jule Styne, brisk dances by 
Robert Alton and brisk satire by Helen 
Gallagher. Only the strip tease is mod- 
erate.—At the Mark Hellinger. 
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Picnic.—William Inge has written 
the Pulitzer Prize play produced and 
directed by Joshua Logan with the 
Theater Guild. The story covers 
twenty-four hours in the back yard of 
a small house in a small town where 
one young athlete upsets four women’s 
lives. Written and played with much 
understanding.—-Al the Music Bow. 


MISALLIANCE.—-City Center’s produc- 
tion of Shaw’s 1910 satirical comedy 
is bubbling with wit and laughter. 
Martyn Green of Gilbert and Sullivan 
fame, is now taking Barry Jones’ place 
in the cast.—-At the Ethel Barrymore. 


May 


My THREE 
French 


ANGELS. 
farce of three 


Very 
boy 


funny 
scoutish 


convicts in Guiana and how they de- 
termine to help a small shopkeeper’s 
Parisian family. 


The humor is a little 


grim at the end but Walter Slezak is 
irresistible as the ingenuous and amia- 
ble forger.—-Al the Morosco. 


PorGy AND Bess.—Very seldom has 
any production had such bounding 
vitality as this revival staged by Robert 
Breen for the Paris Festival. For the 
first time, Alexander Smallens con- 
ducts the company through the whole 
of Gershwin’s rich score and the rush 
of emotion and melody leave one 
breathless. A great performance of a 
great American classic.—Alt the Zieg- 
feld. 

June 


THe Grass HaArp.—A revival of Tru- 
man Capote’s Grass Harp — which 
failed honorably last spring on Broad- 
way—-has brought out its best quali- 
ties in the intimacy of the arena stage 
with an understanding cast at the 
Circle on the Square (Sheridan 
Square). 




































































NOVELS REVIEWED BY Riley Hughes 


GOOD MORNING, YOUNG LADY 

by Ardyth Kennelly 

Houghton Mifflin. $3.95 
The traditional ballad, whether liter- 
ary or popular, tends to be cryptic be- 
cause it leaves things out, The ballad 
jumps to the very middle of its story; 
it never tells how its people got into 
the situations the song finds them in, 
nor does it give any hint of what they 
were like before the story opens. If 
one were to turn ballad meter into 
prose, with, as here, 469 pages to do 
it in, one could fill in with the back- 
ground that a ballad takes for granted. 

This—she takes her title from an 
“Old Wyoming Refrain’—Miss Ken- 
nelly has done in Good Morning, 
Young Lady. She has taken a dewy- 
eved heroine of her own invention and 
named her Dorney Leaf; from the his- 
tory of the West she has captured an 
authentic outlaw, Butch Cassidy; and 
she has mixed them together in some 
of the wildest, broncho-busting prose 
ever seen between boards. The result 
is an extremely amusing ballad in 
with all the cryptic spaces 
copiously filled in. 

Dorney was born to grief, but she 
didn’t know it particularly; she was 
so sunny and just plain interested. 
People, and after a while books, took 
a hand in educating Dorney Leaf. An 
orphan since birth, she finally came, a 
wide-eyed fourteen, to live with her 
sister Madge in Salt Lake City. As 
Madge (widow of a bandit whose name 
was never, never mentioned) was 
much older, Dorney had a niece older 
than herself. This niece, Crystal 
Yandle, turns out to be quite a feloni- 
ous young lady. When we first meet 


prose 


her she is pampered and selfish, too 
delicate to help support her mother, 
but vigorous enough to pound the day- 
lights out of a piano and keep a 
weather eye out for a husband. It is a 
serious flaw that Crystal is not gored 
by a bull, or something. 

Dorney’s fortunes rise when she be- 
comes maid (or lady-in-waiting, as she 
chooses to consider it) to the Queen 
of Salt Lake City. This illustrious per- 
son—in private life, Mrs. Morelewski 

had presided over a Jubilee and 
won the hand of a restaurant owner. 
When slender Queen Alma shows signs 
of wanting to leave him, Mr. M. tempts 
the Queen with mountains of candy 
and fabulous dinners, immobilizing 
her in cloistering layers’ of flesh. 
After a time Dorney goes to-work in 
the Palace Laundry, reads the books 
the Queen’s nephew, a Columbia pro- 
fessor, gives her, and weaves day- 
dreams about Butch Cassidy. Before 
she knows it, she is a grown-up young 
lady and has to choose between the 
bandit and the professor. And _ that, 
in the pages of Good Morning, Young 
Lady, is life. Fun, too. 


THE RETURN OF LANNY BUDD 

by Upton Sinclair 

Viking. $4.00 
THE HIGH AND THE MIGHTY 

by Ernest K. Gann 

Sloane. $3.50 
IN THE WET 

by Nevil Shute 

Morrow. $3.50 
These three titles, which might at first 
glance seem to have little relation to 
one another, all depend, for their plots 
and more importantly for the atmos- 
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phere and standards they reveal, on 
the annihilation of distance by the 
modern airplane. Planes, Lanny Budd 
reflects, “were flying all over Europe; 
you bought a magazine or two and 
settled down in a comfortable seat, 
and in a couple of hours you were put 
down at any airport you had chosen.” 

Speed is the fourth dimension in 
the lives of the characters of all three 
books. In differing ways these char- 
acters are cut off from the normal soci- 
ety of men. They are cut off from the 
past, as well; the civilization that 
formed them and their responses is 
not anterior to the age of flight. Thus 
their movements and thoughts partake 
a little of the mechanical; it can be 
rather hollow and frightening at times. 

Mr. Lanning Prescott Budd (Mr. Sin- 
clair likes at times to call his charac- 
ters by their full names) is perhaps 


the most celebrated robot in contempo- 
rary fiction; this is the eleventh plump 
volume in which Lanny has advised 
world figures, been in on the secret 
events that make history, and had a 
round or two of some pretty hectic 


action. Lanny has about as much per- 
sonality and individuality as a filing 
cabinet. Friends, members of his 
family, and important and influential 
people are all file cards in his mind, 
to be used one after another as the 
situation demands. In the present vol- 
ume, Lanny, currently broadcasting a 
peace program and uneasily aware of 
what the Soviets are doing to the dove, 
takes off for Berlin to learn how active 
the neo-Nazis are. He has a personal 
commission from Harry Truman (who 
finds it hard to believe that there are 
men like Stalin and Malenkov in the 
world) to find out what he can. Lanny 
foils some currency smuggling, is kid- 
naped by the Reds and “questioned.” 
He escapes, though, to carry on the 
fight against “sambaiting’”’ (decrying 
Uncle Sam’s doing the things other 
countries are permitted to do without 
comment). 

The Return of Lanny Budd has the 
value of an old newsreel one has seen 
and nearly forgotten. The Budd vol- 
umes must owe not a little of their 
popularity to the fact that many people 
like to identify themselves with some- 
one (even a straw man) who can call 
the turns. Roosevelt was baffled, Tru- 
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man was baffled, but Lanny Budd was 
not baffled. Now all this may be fun, 
but it is no accident that so immature 
a view of contemporary history (re- 
duced to slick formulas, to hindsights 
that make Mr. R. and Mr. T. look like 
backward babies) is allied to a slick 
view of human life. Lanny operates 
against a background of family rela- 
tionship depending on divorce and 
‘asual affairs; he even helps his broth- 
er-in-law to divorce his sister Bess, 
because Bess has become a Communist. 
This neo-righteousness is pretty ap- 
palling to contemplate. 

The air of quackery which hovers 
over Mr. Sinclair’s book is dissipated 
in Mr. Gann’s to a mere sentimental 
admiration of the slick. Mr. Gann’s 
characters are types—-the overage 
pilot, the perceptive stewardess, the 
sinister passenger — but they are not 
automatons, like Mr. Sinclair’s. The 
title, one would think, is meant to be 
taken ironically: the crew and passen- 
gers on the flight from Hawaii to San 
Francisco may be high, but they are 
anything but mighty by the time Mr. 
Gann is through with them. With the 
assurance of complete’ technical 
knowledge, the author takes the plane 
up, then gets it into serious trouble. 
What happens then and the varied re- 
actions of passengers and crew to 
their situation and to what they have 
made of their lives together make up 
Mr. Gann’s story. It’s one on the 
toughly sentimental side; adult readers 
who like a clearly defined plot line, 
with plenty of suspense, and the kind 
of factual information which carries 
conviction, will find The High and the 
Mighty especially satisfying. 

Mr. Shute’s latest novel is another 
example of his shrewd, smooth story- 
telling. As usual, his situations are 
far more memorable than his charac- 
ters. Once again, flyers and flying are 
at the core of things; they are the true 
citizens of the world who knit it to- 
gether in air flight. The scene is 
Australia again, and this time there is 
a tricky gimmick. On page 76 one 
reads that 13 millions have left Eng- 
land. It soon appears that most of the 
action (through a flash ahead rather 
than a flashback) takes place when 
Elizabeth II is an aging woman, Prince 
Charles is thirty-five. The hero is a 
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pilot on the Queen’s Flight. He 
to see how the Dominions run the em- 
pire, and how the Socialists (back in 
again) have ruined old England. (It 
all began in 1867, says Mr. Shute, when 
everybody got the vote.) Seems the 
solution is the multiple vote; some 
folks would get as many as seven. Mr. 
Shute’s forecast of the “strains and 
tensions” for the Crown during the 
next thirty vears has made him some- 
what waspish and ill-tempered. 


gets 


THE SQUARE TRAP 

by Irving Shulman 

Little, Brown, $3.75 
A STRANGER HERE 

by Robert Henriques 

Viking. $3.75. 
THE MARRIAGE OF 
ELIZABETH WHITACKER 

by Jacobine Hichens 

Duell-Little. $3.50 
One perennial, and often highly engag 
ing, type of novel is the problem or 
situation novel. Here the novelist 
squares off to a problem which is lim- 
ited and vet not so narrow that it can- 


not be universalized, at least through 


characters involved. Here are 
three novels of this kind, taking up, 
successively, the prize ring, English 
rural life, and mixed marriages. The 
novelists concerned offer no solutions, 
or at least only negative ones. That 
may sound a bit like cheating on the 
problem to some people, but the novel 
which ties everything up neatly is 
rarely convincing or successful. 

The one thing most necessary in the 
problem novel is that the surround- 
ing circumstances of the problem ring 
true. In The Square Trap, a novel 
about the prize ring written with the 
clear and disillusioned eve of a Lard- 
ner or a Hemingway, the circum- 
stances and people are compellingly 
real. The brief rise of Tom Cantanios, 
Mexican kid out of work, to Tommy 
Kansas, professional fighter, is fol- 
lowed, in slow and inevitable traijec- 
tory, by his fall to used-up pug. With 
biting, though not excessive realism, 
Mr. Shulman tells the whole story: 
from the build-up to the final fade-out. 

There is social commentary too, for 
Tommy is conscious of being a mem- 
ber of a despised race. He demeans 
himself when he thinks he is becom- 
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ing a superior person by throwing over 
his girl for that Anglo tramp Rochelle, 
a hellion whose one big idea is to get 
real crazy, “red eyeball crazy.” But 
the best commentary on Tommy is 
provided by his father, a man of dig- 
nity who despises fighting and the at- 
tempts of his children to imitate the 
Anglos. Vidal, the father. is the great 
success of the book and ils true cen- 
ter. Apparently Mr. Shulman is aware 
of this, for toward the end he causes 
Vidal (most improbably) to desert his 
family, just to make sure that Tommy 
will have the spotlight. 

For the characters in A Stranger 
Ilere, whose setting is rural England, 
the problem is love. It seems to be the 
point of this obscurely motivated book 
to present relationships, primarily sex- 
ual, of varying types. “All desire was 
desire of flesh for flesh and for 
procreation.” This reflection by Wil- 
liam Bowers, farmer, is thematic. He, 
a man on in years, is unfaithful to his 
wife with a thirtvish spinster engaged 
as a nurse by a wealthy neighbor. Wil- 
liam finds that his daughter has en- 
tered upon a liaison with a married 
man, a foreman on the Bowers place. 
William’s son, it becomes common 
knowledge, has entered into a homo- 
sexual relationship. Everything seems 
to be pointing, grimly but obliquely, 
toward this frequently repeated senti- 
ment: “Things seem to have an un- 
comfortable way of evening themselves 
up.” That is all this book, with its 
tortured, deary account of the lives of 
its people, appears to be saying. 

There can be no doubt about what 
the author of The Marriage of Eliza- 
beth Whitacker intends to say. Her 
novel, which has its pleasant and 
amusing pictures of English upper 
middle-class life, is an ill-natured and 
rather irritating attack on the Catholic 
Church, especially on its stand on 
mixed marriages and birth control. 
From the off-again, on-again engage- 
ments of Elizabeth and Michael (she’s 
Anglican, he’s Catholic) one learns 
that Catholics have not “been brought 
up to argue.” At the same time, noth- 
ing is more “maddening and exhaust- 
ing” than arguing with Catholics. In 
this novel, the cards are. stacked: 
Anglicans are witty and reasonable; 
Catholics (especially priests) are 


one 
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stubborn and more than slightly stu- 
pid. Poor Elizabeth. Even a vacation 
in France is spoiled by the Church. 
She sees a nun driving a truck and a 
“crash-helmeted” priest on a motor- 
cycle “probably rushing out some new 
doctrine from the Vatican.” 


THE EAGLE AND THE ROCK 

by Frances Winwar 

Harper. $3.95 
THE ANGRY ANGEL 

by Lajos Zilahy 

Prentice-Hall. $3.95 
TENNESSEE HAZARD 

by Maristan Chapman 

Lippincott. $3.95 
Of the surprising number of novels 
about Napoleon of late The Eagle and 
the Rock is surely among the _ best. 
Here Napoleon is not merely a cos- 
tumed Little Corporal of the hanging 
lock, given to improbable stance and 
utterance. Here we have the genius, 
military and political, of the memoirs 
and chronicles. Genius of any kind is 
the hardest things of all to portray in 
fiction; perhaps the author’s many lit- 
erary biographies have given her the 
secret. 

The Eagle and the Rock achieves 
verisimilitude from the start by the au- 
thor’s device of presenting her novel 
as the chronicle and reminiscence of a 
loval lieutenant (a fictitious Victor de 
Laurestan) writing his journal at St. 
Helena. The great story is. over, 
Laurestan thinks, and yet in another 
sense it is just beginning. The scene 
shifts to Rome, where Laurestan re- 
ports to Letitia Bonaparte, his mother, 
on the Emperor’s death. Then Laures- 
tan goes back to his childhood, when 
he first met the small and unusual boy 
who mispronounced his own name as 
“Nabuliune.” But even then Laurestan 
sensed a “subliminal source where, 
like the oak in the acorn, immense, the 
future waits.” 

It is in the cadence of her sentences, 
her phrases ‘at once evocative and 
immediate, rather than in any device 
of perspective that the author con- 
vinces. Her Napoleon has dignity; so 
have her Josephine, her Joseph Bona- 
parte (usually the target of absurd 
caricature) and the others. Best of all, 
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she makes a subject everybody knows 
something fresh and new. 

That an attitude toward one’s mate- 
rial, resulting in a proper tone of treat- 
ment, is important is underlined by 
Mr. Zilahy’s The Angry Angel. He can- 
not quite decide what perspective to 
take in order to tell the unhappy story 
of the Dukay family, of their end in 
the late war and its aftermath. Their 
centuries as Hungarian nobility end in 
the bomb-spattered ruins of their 
castles. The abrupt end of their glory 

individual, eccentric, and free 
makes their last days of feckless peace 
seem slightly ludicrous. Hence Mr. 
Zilahy is by turns a satirist and a seri- 
ous chronicler of history. As a result, 
there are half a dozen different styles 
and forms here. In the synopsis one 
of his characters writes for a_ play 
there is this comment: “I don’t wish 
to influence the critics, but this scene 
between the peace-loving dead King 
and the Unknown Soldier is really tre- 
mendous, the only flaw being that it 
has not yet been written.” So too the 
only flaw of The Angry Angel as a 
novel. Yet there are effective bits: a 
long scene showing the feebleness of 
the Regent, Admiral Horthy; and the 
description of the Dukay family photo- 
graphs, which with a beeswax seal 
dated 1632 and a wrought-iron door 
handle dating from 1414, are all the 
Dukays have left from their castles, 
acres, and estates. 

With Tennessee Hazard we are on 
what should be the familiar ground of 
American history. The general ground 
may be familiar. but to most readers, 
as to' this one, the details are almost 
certain to be unfamiliar. This novel 
concerns what history calls the Span- 
ish Conspiracy, an attempt, around 
1788, to slice off the then Southwest 
and make it a separate country allied 
to Spain. Young Mr. Hazard is on the 
Federalist side; the heroine is a secret 
courier for the separatists. These two 
fictional characters are, refreshingly, 
not allowed to take over the show from 
such historical figures as the rascally 
James Wilkinson and the distinguished 
statesman John Sevier. <A bit slow at 
times, but a pretty sound job of his- 
torv-weaving. 
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Other New Books 


HOLMES-LASKI LETTERS 
Edited by Mark DeWolfe 
Harvard, 2 vols. $12.00 

Mr. Howe is a writer 
reader handsomely —a living rebuke to 
careless and indifferent pub- 
lishers. He makes the least possible 
number of alterations in these letters: 
adds individual thumbnail sketches of 
three hundred named in the 
text: and, at the obvious cost of much 
labor, indexes the items contained in 
each letter under the initial of its 
writer. 

We may his two volumes satis- 
factorily, either by reading them 
straight through or by leafing through 
the 123 page index for interesting en- 
tries and then turning to the relevant 

Whatever method we fol- 
shal! find ourselves enlight- 
ened on numerous points and more im 
patient than ever for Mr. Howe’s forth- 
coming biography of Justice Holmes. 

Be it noted, however, that many 
readers of the letters will be depressed 
over the evidence of mental and moral 
confusion displayed by two recog- 
nized of thought in the Eng- 
lish-speaking world—separated by a 
difference of over half a century in 
age, vet essentially sympathetic in 
their views. In the course of a twenty- 
vear correspondence, they repeatedly 
endorsed ideas and trends that today 
have become omens of swiftly ap- 
proaching disaster. 

Chief Justice Holmes described him- 
self as a man who did not believe in 
God; he favored the notion that Jesus 
was a myth; he denied the existence 
moral law; he revered John 


Howe 


who treats the 


editors 


persons 


use 


HNassaces, 


low, we 


leaders 


of a 


Dewey whose writings he read and re- 


read. His friend, John Chu, called 
him a “poet turned jurist’: but, when 
Holmes plunged into the field of phi- 
losophy, he was more like a giant gone 
berserk, scorning the idea of inalien- 
able human rights, recognizing no 
higher obligation than the will of the 


se 


crowd backed by effective physica! 
force. No normal person who has 
read his letter to Lady Pollock—writ- 
ten on September 6, 1902, and = pub- 
lished in the Holmes-Pollock Letters 
will easily forget that Holmes spoke of 
homosexuality as a matter of personal 
preference, like the use of sugar in 
one’s coffee. 

Presumably, the 
Chief Justice was better than his 
amoral “principles”; but lesser men 
wrought havoc by circulating and ap- 
plying them. Professor Felix Frank- 
furter and his students channeled them 
into the United States government, 
specifically into the State Department. 
By reason of Holmes’ exalted position, 
his pontifical tone, his many interests, 
his innumerable contacts, he exercised 
a profound and baleful influence on 
his generation. Critics can hardly be 
refuted if, after a study of his personal 
correspondence, they conclude that it 
would have been better for his coun- 
try had he never been born. 

JOSEPH McSoriey. 


conduct of the 


PRINCE OF PLAYERS—Epwin Bootn 
by Eleanor Ruggles 
Norton, $4.50 
Edwin Booth’s life was a medley of 
triumphs and sorrows. Bodyguard of 
an alcoholic at fourteen, he understud- 
ied maturity during his adolescence 
which was spent in dingy hotels and 
the theater dressing-rooms of his 
father, Junius Booth, an Anglo-Jewish 
tragedian, famous on both sides of the 
Atlantic. Edwin was eighteen when 
he took over the role of Richard III 
without rehearsal, his father being too 
drunk to play. When the elder Booth 
died, Edwin inherited not only his 
father’s reputation but his taste for 
liquor and the worry this entailed on 
Edwin’s bride may have had much to 
do with her early death. But, having 
dedicated his life to his baby daughter, 
Booth conquered his drinking habit 
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death and his 
remained open 


wife’s 
crime 


although his 
brother’s 
wounds. 

The inferiority of Booth’s produc- 
tions were apparent when Sir Henry 
Irving came over to tour America and 
Booth was modestly gratified when 
Irving invited him to play in Othello 
in London. They alternated as the 
Moor and lago a custom then much 
in vogue. For years Booth played the 
same parts: Lear, Richard III, Hamlet, 
Richelieu. His voice and personality 
had a fascination for the audiences 
who came to hear him again and again. 
In 1882, he made a triumphant tour 
of Germany and was presented with a 
golden crown. France, Italy and Rus- 
sia begged him for a visit but Booth 
was too weary. He died at the age of 
fiftv-nine, having appeared for the last 
time on the stage in the Brooklyn Acad- 
emy in 1893. His memory is enshrined 


in the Players Club on Gamercy Park, 
his gift to his profession. 

This well written book by Eleanor 
Ruggles. more a chronicle of Booth’s 
life than an analysis of his art, pays 


Booth’s 
two 


tribute to 

heard on 

ings. 
EUPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT. 


voice still to be 
contemporary record- 


SHAME AND GLORY OF THE 
INTELLECTUALS 

BABBITT JUNIOR vs. THE REDISCOVERY 
OF VALUES 

bv Peter Viereck 

Beacon Press. $4.00 
In this externally disjointed but = in- 
ternally cohesive and. brilliant state- 
ment of a young conservative spokes- 
man, the reader will be intellectually 
stimulated by a scintillating wealth of 
ideas. He will also be introduced to 
the indignation of a true American 
idealist and forced to shake with 
laughter at the salty humor of a highly 
amusing author who is at the same 
time a sensitive poet and incidentally, 
a Pulitzer Prize winner. 

Like every genuine conservative, 
Peter Viereck is also a genuine liberal, 
that is a man who for profound ethical 
(and, as T may safely assume, also for 
religious) reasons, is deeply imbued 
with a love for libertv. He believes in 
dissent, he believes in honest debate 
(provided it 7s honest), he believes in 
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mutual understanding between men 
with sovereign minds and the courage 
of their convictions. He certainly has 
the latter. His chapters on the aris- 
tocratic background of American free- 
dom, on the positive role of monar- 
chies abroad (following Neibuhr) and 
against the “antisemitism of the lib- 
erals, which is Catholic baiting” (in a 
book issued by Mr. Blanshard’s pub- 
lisher!) show it consistently. 

There are occasional minor quips 
against Catholic externals. Sometimes, 
I’m afraid, Mr. Viereck misses certain 
points, but at other times I think he is 
terribly right. For instance, about the 
way Neo-Thomism is being arrogantly 
presented to our brethren outside the 
fold. Still, read the book and judge 
for yourself! 

ERIK VON KUEHNELT-LEDDIFIN. 


WHY I BECAME A PRIEST 

edited by Rev. George L. Kane 

Newman, $2.50 
A cardinal, an archbishop, and fifteen 
priests recount the influences that 
helped them on toward the altar in 
this collection of priestly biographies 
which should be studied by all who are 
concerned with recruitment for the 
sanctuary. True, we have many stud- 
ies, theological and psychological, on 
the priestly vocation; but seldom do 
priests themselves tell how they made 
up their minds to enter the seminary. 

For most contributors to Father 
Kane’s book it was a gradual develop- 
ment, almost as imperceptible as their 
physical growth. As recent biograph- 
ers of a great English friar report, 
“His only reason for becoming a priest 
and a Dominican was that as long as 
he could remember he had always 
wished to be both” (K. Wykeham- 
George and G. Matthew, Bede Jarrett, 
Bp. 2). 

For others it was a later decision in- 
volving abandonment of other plans. 
For two, the determination came after 
a struggle. Still other influences in- 
clude the example of a good Catholic 
home, close friendship with a priest 
or a religious. 

Bishop Sheen adds a 
the element of vocation 
ered by others, which 
God (“You have not 
T have chosen You’’) 


brief note on 
left unconsid- 
is the call of 
chosen Me, but 
an element fur- 
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ther analyzed in the Introduction by 
Cardinal McGuigan of Toronto; and 
Father John A. O’Brien, the prolific 
apologist, offers a concluding article 
on the “shoe-leather’” apostolate to 
non-Catholics as an integral part of 
seminary training and priestly work. 
JAMES McVann, C.S.P. 


FLORENCE 

by Edward Hutton 

Mckay. $4.50 
No other city except Rome, has learned 
better than Florence the secret of win- 
ning men’s hearts. Edward Hutton, 
one of its devotees, tells us that, when 
he was engaged, during the war, in 
preparing articles on Italy for the For- 
eign Office (articles, by the way, 
which were used by General Ejisen- 
hower for the guidance of the Ameri- 


SHORTER 


A HISTORY OF THE CRUSADES. 
Vol. I, by Steven Runciman (Cam- 
bridge University Press. $5.00). This 
study of the momentous First Crusade 


deals with the progress of the move- 


ment as a whole, carefully balancing 
the varied viewpoints of east and west 
and imparting a vast amount of infor- 
mation drawn from Greek, Arabic, 
Armenian, Syriac and Hebrew as well 
as from western sources. In smooth, 
concise style, providing an accurate 
index and helpful outline maps, the 
author tells us that the Moslems were 
sometimes kinder to the eastern Chris- 
tians than their western liberators; 
that the disastrous end of Peter’s Peo- 
ple’s Crusade proved that faith needed 
to be supplemented by wisdom; that 
the emperor Alexis stood out as the 
master diplomat, Bishop Athamer as 
the wisest of western leaders and Bald- 
win as the ablest and most far-sighted. 
One or two interpretations in Church 
policy (pp. 85, 95) are open to ques- 
tion; but on the whole this book is a 
notable, scholarly achievement. 

THE AGE OF CHARLES I, by David 
Mathew (British Book Center. $4.50). 
Competent critics have spoken with 
enthusiasm of previous works by Arch- 
bishop Mathew-—Catholicism in Eng- 
land, Acton, Ethiopia, The Jacobean 
Age. The present book, taking for 
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can military authorities) he was 
dreaming all the time such dreams as 
this: “I will go back to Corbignano, to 
Casa Di Boccaccio, to the house I have 
known so long and love best a 
where the garden is a vineyard with 
the iris and the rose, and among the 
vines are the olives. ... There I will 
write a book.” 

And readers have reason to be grate- 
ful that his dream came true for 
through his eyes we see a picture of 
the most beautiful of cities and “the 
intellectual capital of Italy.” Students 
of Tuscany will certainly have this 
carefully indexed and well illustrated 
book on their library shelves, and 
those visiting Italy would be well ad- 
vised to take it with them as a valuable 
and trustworthy guide. 

RoBERT WILBERFORCE. 


NOTICES 


granted our general knowledge of the 
period, studies a relatively unexciting 
but most important phase of English 
history, when High Church Episco- 
palianism was vielding ground to revo- 
lutionary Puritanism and the Catholic 
minority was assuming the character- 
istics which were to be retained for 
200 years. The author’s crisp, 
painstaking analvsis is always objec- 
tive, always enlightening; the docu- 
mentation is thorough, the name index 
complete. This is a valuable, informa- 
tive book. 

WILLA CATHER: A Critica Brocra- 
poy, by E. K. Brown. Completed by 
Leon Edel. WILLA CATHER LIVING, by 
Edith Lewis (Knopf. $4.00 and $3.00). 
Edith Lewis’ memoir of her friend 
Willa Cather was written from the 
notes she compiled to assist E. K. 
Brown of the University of Chicago, 
who was working on a critical biogra- 
phy; but Professor Brown died before 
his book was finished, and the notes 
were expanded for publication. 

Willa Cather never encouraged pub- 
licity, although her frank and magnetic 
personality won her many illustrious 
friends. But from 1912 until 19140 she 
produced a steady stream of novels 
about pioneers, their children, and the 
immigrant families who brought the 
Old World to her home town in 


some 
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Nebraska. In 1922, One of Ours re- 
ceived the Pulitzer Prize award. All 
her books achieved remarkable suc- 
cess. Sinclair Lewis said that he 
would have given ten Nobel Prizes to 
be the author of Death Comes for the 
Archbishop. The two volumes under 
review form a valuable critical study 
and a portrait of a great artist. 

SIGRID UNDSET. A Stupy IN CHRIs- 
TIAN REALISM. By A. H. Winsnes 
(Sheed & Ward. $3.00). Mr. Winsnes, 
himself a specialist in Scandinavian 
literature and a philosopher, presents 
us with a study of Sigrid Undset in 
which he pays little attention to the 
details of her personal history, but 
shows her to be a soul pre-occupied 
with loyalty, tireless in the search for 
reality. As our readers know, she be- 
came a Catholic in 1924. Her Kristin 
Lavransdatter is a book that could 
have been written only by a Christian 
scholar who loved the folklore of her 
people. 

THE ENIGMA OF THOMAS WOLFE. 
BIOGRAPHICAL AND CRITICAL SELEC- 
TIONS. Edited by Richard Walser 
(Harvard University Press. $4.75). In- 
troduced by Richard Walser’s sum- 
mary of the present state of criticism 
and launched by Wolfe’s own sketch of 
his life, this book presents the opinions 
of some of the most capable critics of 
the present day. There are three 
schools of thought on the subject of 
Thomas Wolfe and his enormous 
books. One camp admits his genius but 
refuses to admit that his works are 
novels; another camp insists that he 
wrote great novels; a third gives the 
sane judgment that his refusal—or in- 
ability to discipline his mind kept 
him from producing the great Ameri- 
can novel. 

The readability of Look Homeward, 
Angel, and Of Time and the River, is 
largely a matter of opinion; and Wolfe 
is still too close to us to be seen in his 
true and final relation to American 
literature. 

ARNOLD BENNETT, by Reginald 
Pound (Harcourt, Brace. $5.75). “Poor 
Arnold, he’ll never be able to make a 
living,” was the parental benediction 
upon the future novelist who shocked 
his generation by running his profes- 
sion like a business and managed to 
earn more money at his trade than 


anyone before him. Mr. Pound, be- 
ginning with the Bennett legend which 
is large and complex, works back to 
the character beneath it, and shows 
Arnold Bennett as the greatest literary 
influence of the ninteen-twenties, al- 
though the world classified him as a 
temperamental dandy. 

Reginald Pound has shown us a 
nervous, self-conscious artist, living in 
fear of being overtaken by the poverty 
of his childhood. Arnold—like Dick- 
ens projected his youth into the 
background of his novels; picturing 
for us the smoke and white dust of 
the Staffordshire potteries; and again 
like Dickens, he gave away a fortune 
to those in need. The Old Wives’ Tale 
and Clayhanger were born amid pot- 
boiling activities often to the tune of 
several thousand words a day! 

PROMISES TO KEEP, by William E. 
Walsh (Kenedy. $3.00). Dr. Walsh of 
the Faculty of Newton College of the 
Sacred Heart writes entertainingly. 
This stimulating book sets forth the 


theories of family life which sustained 
his wife and twelve children through 


twenty rugged years of hardship and 
worry while he was winning his Ph.D. 
According to the author and his wife, 
the story of this family project sug- 
gests the Christian answer to Commu- 
nism. Telling of grueling years of 
self-sacrifice and_ self-discipline, _ it 
leaves the reader at times torn between 
admiration and exasperation; but the 
event has fully justified the family’s 
unwavering faith. 

THE WATCH, by Most Rev. Alfred A. 
Sinnott, D.D., Archbishop of Winni- 
peg (Bruce. $2.50). This is a book of 
Holy Hour readings, one for each 
month of the year and one each for 
Holy Thursday and the Forty Hours. 
Solidly grounded in Scripture, these 
meditations envision not so much the 
individual soul in private converse 
with God as the whole Mystical Body 
gathered together in prayer for the 
advancement of the Kingdom. We 
find here no painted lilies of popular 
piety but thoughtful discussions of 
real problems and of the great dog- 
mas such as Redemption and_ the 
Eucharist. 

Specially commendable is the Holy 
Hour for July in which the author 
points up the need of Christlike sym- 
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pathy for the “other sheep.” 
Pius XI, he exhorts Catholics to trys 
the goodness and 
our separated brethren: 
ken from gold-bearing rock themselves 
bear gold.” Would that more of our 
devotional books evinced such 

tolic charity! 

CALVARY IN CHINA, by Rev. Robert 
W. Greene, M.M. (Putnam's. $3.00) 
Unhappily familiar though we now ar¢ 
with the cruelty practiced by the Com 
munists when trying to extort confes 
from their prisoners, there = is 
something especially sad in this story 
yvoung American Maryknoller. 
The jacket of Calvary in China, shows 
the smiling happy face of young Rob 
ert Green, as he looked when he dedi- 
cated himself to serving the people of! 
China; and that same jacket shows his 
picture after the Communists had fin- 
ished with him. Placed under house 
arrest early in 1952 after having min 
istered to the people of South China 
for fifteen years, he displayed great 
fortitude during the physical misery 
of hunger, thirst, malaria, dysentery, 
and skin infection, and the long spir- 
itual desolation. The story of his ex- 
perience should inspire every Catholic 
to support, not only with money but 
with constant and unfailing 
praver, missionaries in the East. 
Like Greene, even after ter- 
rible experiences, they want to go 
back, “this time to make all China 
Christian.” 

WOMEN OF THE CENACLE, by a 
Member of the Congregation (Milwau- 
Convent of Our Lady of the 
Cenacle). This history of the Society 
of Our Lady of the Retreat in the 
Cenacle, founded at La Louvese in 
France in 1826 and now spread across 
the world, narrates the story of that 
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expansion from small beginnings and 
makes absorbing reading. We note 
that with the new foundation in New 
Zealand the number of Cenacles will 
reach fifty-four. Based on Le Cenacle 
et Son Message the present volume is 
larger in scope, and its interest for us 
is enhanced by additions which bring 
into focus names and_ personalities 
which have graced the background of 
the American Catholic scene in our 
time. 


MICHEL-ANGELO: 
HIS ERA, by Giovanni Papini, trans- 
lated by Loretta Mernano (Dutton. 
$10.00), contains much new material 
on the Renaissance period, but is satu- 
rated with time-worn slanders of long 
discredited by scholars; and 
rather surprisingly echoes the notori- 
ous Foxe’s Book of Martyrs. SPANISH 
PAINTING FROM VELASOUEZ TO 
PICASSO, by Jacques Lassaigne, trans- 
lated by Stuart Gilbert (Skira, $17.50), 
latest in the distinguished Skira Series 
of illustrated Art Monographs, com- 
pletes the story of Spanish painting; 
exhibits again the superlative format 
and photography characteristic of the 
Skira Color Studio; and suggests to us 
that Spanish art and Spanish artists 
may be destined to carry over into 
the art of the future that authentic 
realism which displays the underlying 
unity of the material and the spiritual 
worlds. ITALIAN PAINTING FROM 
CARAVAGGIO TO MODIGLIANI. Criti- 
cal Studies by Lionello Venturi. His- 
torical Surveys by Rosabianca Skira- 
Venturi (Skira. $17.50), third and final 
volume of a series on Italian paintings, 
will be prized by a small select group 
for Venturi’s masterly essays, and by 
many persons for its eighty-four ex- 
cellent reproductions in full color. 
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ent. Good leadership in this regard has not 
been lacking. It simply has not been supported 

at least in the former administration. 

Again, Mr. Zahn writes of “a willingness to 
subvert the demands of their [American 
Catholic] faith to the interests of national loy- 
alties.” I hold there is no stronger or more 
essential element in loyalty than honor. This 
is what Bismarck recognized when he spoke of 
“the imponderables.” No nation can endure 
whose policies or practices run counter to the 
God-centered conscience of the people. In our 
Declaration of Independence we condemned the 
Crown for making use of the “merciless Indian 
savages whose known mode of warfare is the 
undistinguished destruction of all ages, sexes 
and conditions.” Thus our principles were 
firmly pronounced at the start of our national 
existence. ... 

Ruth Thomas 


Newport, R. I. 


EDITOR: 


Gordon Zahn’s indictment of 
the American Catholic conscience, since I fully 
endorse the United States’ race for superiority 
in atomic weapons, I would like to present a 
defense based on the law of “double effect.” 
This law states that an action is permitted 
even when an evil effect parallels that of the 
good, provided that (1) the act in question be 
not bad per se, (2) that the good effect fol- 
lows as immediately and directly from the 
cause as the evil effect, (3) that there be a 
proportionately grave reason for placing the 
cause, and (4) that the evil effect be not in- 
tended even remotely. ... Supposing that the 
U.S. Russian atomic plant 
an act that will bear evil as well as good 
effects will such an act keep within the 
bounds of the principle of “double effect’? 


In answer to 


decides to bomb a 


Conditions 1, 2 and 4 will be complied with. 
Condition 3 has yet to be resolved. Can the 
deaths of thousands of non-combatants be bal- 
anced against the destruction of a Russian 
atomic plant? The answer may be difficult but 
we must realize that what must be destroyed 
is a powerhouse preparing the same destruc- 
tion for many more American people than will 
be involved in the bombing. Under such con- 
ditions, I would feel no compunction in using 
the atom bomb. 

Paul Marchelos 
Bronx, N. Y. 


Ed.: It seems to me that we would have to 
prove (1) that only the A-bomb, and not a less 
destructive bomb, would successfully demol- 
ish the plant, (2) that lowering the morale of 
the enemy populace is not the essential purpose 
of the bombing. To use the A-bomb to ter- 
rorize through the murder of 
other that is bad 
per se. 


non-combata nts 


non-combatants is an act 


EDITOR: 

I refer to the article “An Island Disap- 
pears,” by Gordon Zahn in May. Mr. Zahn 
bewails the failure of American Catholics to 
voice disapproval of the big, bad bomb and its 
effectiveness in sending souls heavenward. 

1. Is the morality of murder influenced by 
the choice of weapons? Is it more holy to kill a 
man with a baseball bat than with a hydrogen- 
bomb? Fancy a theologian cataloging weapons 
of murder in the order of their relative moral 
suitability. One might argue, the “inno- 
cent” will be slain with the “guilty.” Civilians 
will feel the sting of war as well as soldiers. 
Which brings me to a second question. 

2. Are civilian populations “innocent”? <A 
civilian population breeds the men-and-weap- 
ons of war. Is it not then, itself a weapon of 
war, to be sought out and destroyed as any 
other weapon? Are not civilian populations, by 
their activity or passivity, responsible for the 
actions of their governments? : 

Patrick C. Doherty 
Missoula, Mont. 


Ed.: Theologians maintain that a person 
who immediately supplies weapons of war to 
the enemy is an enemy combatant. an aggres- 
sor. One whose co-operation is remote is not 


considered an aggressor. Since a just war is 


one of self-defense, not of 


punishment, the 


question of guilt or twnocence does jot arise. 
lt isa question of aggressor or vwon-aggressor, 
We defend our lives against insane or deluded 


aggressors even though they are “innocent.” 
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Our Lady of Mercy Academy 
Syosset, Long Island, N. Y. 
Day and Boarding School for Girls 


Afhliated with the State University. Grades 
7 through 12. Fireproof building on beautiful 
120 acre campus; 30 miles from New York 
City. Bus service from Jamaica and other 
points on the Island. 


School Session 10 A. M. — 3:40 P. M. 
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lege preparatory schools of New England. Its loca- 
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is conducted by Catholic laymen, under the patron- 
age of the Bishop of Hartford. The courses in Chris- 
tian Doctrine, Ethics, and Apologetics, taught by a 
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olic boys a sound moral preparation for a good life, 
and the School’s outstanding scholarship prepares 
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Peace of Mind 


By Rev. John B. Sheerin, C.S.P. 
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What are the secret sources of comfort 
and consolation in the Sacrament of 
Confession? Read the short chapters on 
Is the Moral Law a Superstition? My 
Sin Is All My Own, Christ the Master- 
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to Men, Priest and Psychiatrist, Amend- 
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CALVARY IN CHINA 
By Rev. Robert W. Greene, M.M. 


“This book by a Maryknoll missionary, covering his imprisonment 
in 1950-52, has the added significance of including a revelation of 
the spiritual as well as physical tortures inflicted by the Reds. .. . 
With all respect for previous books, this reviewer was touched by 
Father Greene’s narrative as by no other. It is a profound emo- 
tional and spiritual experience to read it.” — “America 


“A document of powerful impact. ... To Fr. Greene goes our re- 
spectful homage for a heroism that will make the reader a better 
American and a better Christian.” —Wichigan Catholic 


A powerful testament to prayer and faith.” 
—Atlanta Journal-Constitution 


Third Printing $3.50 at all bookstores 
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